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Notes on Books, 


MEMOIR OF WILLIAM OLDYS, ESQ., 
NORROY KING-AT-ARMS, 
(Continued from p. 44.) 

After the completion of The Harleian Miscel- 
lany, it does not appear that Oldys continued 
much longer in the employ of Thomas Osborne ; 
at that time the most celebrated publisher in the 
metropolis. If we may judge from the series of 
catalogues issued by this bookseller from the 
year 1738 to 1766, he must have carried on a 
successful and lucrative trade. These catalogues 
may now be reckoned among the curiosities of 
literature ; for nowhere do we meet with similar 
information respecting the prices of books at that 
time, or more amusement than in his quaint 
notes, and still more quaint prefaces. For how 
many of these curious bibliographical memoranda 
he was indebted to his neighbour, William Oldys, 
cannot now be ascertained. Osborne's exploits 
are thus celebrated in the Dunciad : — 

“Osborre and Curll accept the glorious strife, 

Though this his Son dissuades, and that his Wife.” 

Again, at the conclusion of the contest :— 

“ Osborne, through perfect modesty o’ercome, 

Crown’'d with the jordan, walks contented home.” 

Osborne was so impassively dull and ignorant in 
what form or language Milton's Paradise Lost was 
written, that he employed one of his garretteers to 


| prose. 
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He is now best known as the bookseller 
whom Johnson knocked down witha folio. “ Sir,” 
said the Doctor to Boswell, “he was impertinent 
to me, and I beat him ; but it was not in his shop, 
it was in my own chamber.” On August 27, 1767, 
this bibliopole was buried in the churchyard of 
St. Mary, Islington, leaving behind him the com- 
fortable assets of 40,000/. So true is it what 
Walcot said rather strongly, “That publishers 
drink their claret out of authors’ skulls.” But, 
as Thomas Park shrewdly observed, “Some might 
say, that authors must have paper skulls to suffer 
it.” 

In 1746 was published a new edition of Health's 
Improvement, by Dr. Moffet, corrected and en- 
larged by Christopher Bennet, M.D. Prefixed is 
a view of the author's life and writings from the 


| pen of William Oldys. No copy of this work is to 


| well as to that of 1753. 


be found in our nattenal library, and it is omitted 
in both editions of Lowndes. With its publication 
terminated Oldys’s connexion with Osborne. 

The editorship of Michael Drayton's Works, 
fol. 1748, has been attributed to Oldys by a wri- 
ter in the Gentleman's Magazine, vol. \vii. pt. ii. 
p- 1081, as well as by Mr. Octavius Gilchrist in 
Aikin's Atheneum, ii. 347, who adds, “It is not 
generally known that these collections [of Dray- 
ton’s Works] were made by Oldys, with less 
than his usual accuracy.” But from the article 
Drarron, in the Biographia Britannica, ed. 1750, 
written by Oldys himself, it appears that he 
only furnished the “ Historical Essay” pre- 
fixed to the edition of Drayton's Works, 1748, as 
Speaking of the Barons’ 
Wars, Oldys remarks, “In this edition [1748] 
these Barons’ Wars in the reign of Edward IIL. 
are illustrated with marginal notes by the author, 
which have been all since omitted by his late 
editor, though the anthor of the Preliminary Dis- 
course was desirous of a more ample commen- 
tary.” (Biog. Brit. iii. 1745, ed. 1750, and Kippis’s 
edition, v. 360.) 

Oldys now resolved to devote his exclusive at- 
tention to his own peculiar department of litera- 
ture, that of Biography. Hence we find him, for 
the next ten years, employed in the desperate and 
weary process of excavation, among the over- 
whelming piles of documents preserved in the 
public and private libraries of the metropolis. 
The facilities afforded to biographers and annalists 
of modern times, by the catalogues of the British 


| Museum and the Calendars of the State Paper 


| a century ago. 


Office, were unknown to the literary adventurer 
To collect materials for any bio- 
graphical or historical work required then some 
sinew and hardihood to encounter the enormous 
and almost unmanageable mass of documents from 
which truth was to be dug out. Between the 
years 1747 and 1760, it appears that Oldys fur- 
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the Biographia Britannica, which may rank with | Worthies of England, which Oldys frequently con- 
| sulted, is characterised with much candour ; and 


some of the most perfect specimens of biography 


in the English language. For the following tabu- | 


lar view of his labours on this important work, 
we are indebted to Bolton Corney’s Curiosities of 
Literature Illustrated, Second Edition, 1838, p. 
177:— 


Contributii W. Oldys to the Bi hia Britannica, | 
of Sir William, and a communication from the 


London, 1747-66. Folio, 7 Vols. 


} 
| 
| Volume 


| 
i. 1717 | George Abbot - - | Archbishop of Canterbury | 14} 
Robert Abbot - - Bishop of Salisbury - - 
Sir Thomas Adams - | Lord Mayorof London - 1 
W. Alexander Earl Statesman and Dramatic 
| of Stirline ° - Writer - - - - 5 
s Aleyn - + | Historical Poet - - - 1} 
i Alleyn - | Founderof Dulwich Colleze zt 
Ames -  Divine- - - - iy 
John Atherton - - | Bishop of Waterford - - 8 
Peter Kaies | Writing Master - - - 
ii. 1718 John Brarford - Protestant Martyr - 16 
William Bulleyn - | Physician and Botanist - 9 
William Caxton - | Premeer - - - -| 26} 
iii, 1750 | Michael Drayton - | Historical & Pastoral Poet | 5 


Sir Geo. Etherege Dramatic Writer 8 
George Farquhar Dramatic Writer - hi 
sir Jonn Fastolif an ond Warrior 
| Thomas Fuller - - 20 
j Sir Will. Gascoigne - - - 135 
| iv. 1757 | Fulke Grevile, Lord 
rook - - | Biographer and Poet - 12 
| Rich. Hakluyt - - | Naval Historian - - iM 
| Wencesiaus Hollar - | Engraver - - - - 8} 
1760 Thomas May - | Historian and Poet - 6 
| 


“ On the execution of the articles,” remarks Mr. 
Corney, “ I submit some short remarks. The life 
of Archbishop Abbot is especially commended by 
the author of the preface to the work ; and was 
reprinted in 1777, 8vo. The life of Edward 
Alleyn is also justly characterised by the same 
writer as very curious. ‘The article on Peter 
Bales, if rather discursive, is rich in information ; 
and contains, in the notes, a history of writing- 
masters. Bulleyn, whose works were formerly 
popular, receives due attention. As Gough re- 
marks, Oldys has “ rescued him almost from obli- 
vion.”* Master William Caxton occupies more 
than twenty-six pages. Oldys had carefully ex- 
amined the chief portion of his rare volumes ; and 
Dr. Dibdin admits that his “ performance is in 
every respect superior to that of Lewis."~ The 
account of Drayton and his works is an interest- 
ing specimen. Oldys points out the numerous 
deticiencies of the splendid edition of 1748 ; and 


his information seems to have led to the comple- | 


tion of it. ‘The life of Sir John Fastolff, of which 
the first sketch was contributed to the General 
Dictionary in 1737, is the result of extraordinary 
research. The Fastolff of history and the Falstaff 
of fiction are ingeniously contrasted. The ac- 
count of Fuller is compiled with peculiar care; 
and affords a remarkable proof of the extent to 
which the writings of an author may be made 
contributive to his biography. The J/istory of the 


~* British Topography, 1780, 4to, i. 133. 
t Typographical Antiquities, 1810, 4to, p. Ixxiv. 


he has very appropriately introduced the sub- 
stance of a MS. essay on the ¢oleration of wit on 
grave subjects. Sir William Gascoigne is copious] 
historised. Oldys, with his usual ardour in seare 


| of truth, obtained the use of some Memoirs of the 


Family of Gascoigne from one of the descendants 


Rev. R. Knight, Vicar of Harwood, where he was 
buried. The life of the patriotic Hakluyt claims 
especial notice. Oldys had pointed cut his merit 
more than twenty years before ;* and seems never 
to have lost sight of him. He has left an admir- 
able memorial of the “surpassing knowledge and 
learning, diligence and fidelity, of this naval his- 
torian” —and it well deserves to be separately 
re-published. ‘The account of Hollar and his works 
is written with the animation and tact of a connois- 
seur. Oldys justly describes him as ever making 
art a rival to nature, and as a prodigy of industry. 
He also reviews the graphic collections of his ad- 
mirers, from Evelyn to the Duchess of Portland. 
The article on May was his last contribution. 


| He vindicates the History of the Parliament from 


the aspersions cast on it—in which he is sup- 
ported by Bishop Warburton, Lord Chatham, &e. 

“Tt may be safely asserted that no one of the 
contributors to the Biographia Britannica has 
produced a richer proportion of inedited facts than 
William Oldys; and he seems to have consulted 
every species of the more accessible authorities, 
from the Fadera of Rymer to the inscription on 
a print. His united articles, set up as the text of 
Chalmers, would occupy about a thousand octavo 
pages.” 

Oldys's coadjutors on the Biographia Britan- 
nica were the Rev. Philip Morant, of Colchester ; 
Rev. Thomas Broughton, of the Temple Church ; 
Dr. John Campbell, of Exeter Change; Henry 
Brougham, of Took’s Court, Cursitor Street, Hol- 
born; Rev. Mr. Hinton, of Red Lion Square; 
Dr. Philip Nicols, Fellow of ‘Trinity Hall, Cam- 
bridge ; and Mr. Harris of Dublin. 

In 1778, when Dr. Kippis undertook the edi- 
torship of the second edition of the Bingraphia 
Britannica, he became the fortunate possessor of 
a portion of Oldys’s manuscript biographical col- 
lections, purchased for this work by Mr. Thomas 
Cadell, one of the publishers. In his Preface 
(vol. i, p. xx.) he states, that “To Dr. Perey, 
besides his own valuable assistances, we are in- 
debted for directing us to the purchase of a large 
and useful body of biographical materials, left by 
Mr. Oldys.” ‘These biographical materials were 
quoted in the articles Arabella Stuart, John Bar- 
clay, Mary Beale, W. Browne, Sam. Butler, &c. 
Dr. Kippis found also among Oldys’s papers, 
some notes principally tending to illustrate several 


"© Life of Sir W. R., p. cix. + British Librarian, p. 137. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


of Butler's allusions in his Hudibras to both an- 
tient and modern authors. (Vide vol. iii. p. 91.) | 

From the years 1751 to 1753, it would seem | 
that Oldys was involved in pecuniary difficulties’; 
and being unable to discharge the rent due for his 
chambers in Gray’s Inn, was compelled to reside 
for a lengthened period in the quiet obscurity of 
the Fleet prison. It was probably during his 
confinement that the following letters were written 
to his friend Dr. Thomas Birch : — 


“July 22, 1751. 
“Srr,—I received last night two guineas by the hand 
of my worthy and honourable friend Mr. Southwell; for 
which favour, and much more for the polite and en- 
gaging manner of conferring it, besides this incompetent 
return of my sincere thanks, I have beg’d him to make 
my acknowledgments more acceptable than in my pre- 
sent confused and disabled state I am capable myself of 
doing. I have also desired him to intimate how much 
more I might be obliged to you, if, at your leisure, and 
where you shall perceive it convenient, you would so re- 
present me to such Honorable friends among your nu- 
merous acquaintance, that they may help me towards a 
removal into some condition, wherein I may no longer | 
remain altogether unuseful to mankind; which would lay 

an obligation inexpressible upon, Sir, 
“Your most obedient humble servant, 

OLpys.” 

“ August 234, 1751. 
“$m, — That favour I before received of you, was be- 
yond whatever the sense of my own deficiencies could 
suffer me to expect; but much more this, by which, 
through your favourable representation of me, or my 
misfortunes, to the Hon. Mr. Yorke, I received five 
guineas of him, through the hands of the candid and 


cordial Mr. Southwell. You may justly believe, that 
my hearty thanks for this benefit are hereby unfeignedly 
returned to you, and I have endeavoured to return the 
like to that noble benefactor. But as I cannot make my 
gratitude so satisfactory to him, as his goodness has been 
to me, I still want the assistance of a friend, to convey 
my acknowledgments, more expressively than I can my- 
self: and I think, by what I have already tasted, I may 
depend upon that friendship from you. 

The happiness I have lately received in perusing your 
life of Spenser* has greatly restored my desire, in this 
loitering, lingering useless condition, to such studies. 
There are very observable passages in it, both ancient 
and modern, which I had not before met with ; for which, 
and many other memorable incidents, in our most illus- 
trious ancestors, recovered and rectified by your reviving 
hand, if present readers shall be silent in your praise, 
those who are unborn will stigmatise their ingratitude, 
in the celebration of your industry. 

“1 remain, Sir, 
‘ “Your most obliged and obedient servant, 

In 1753, Oldys in conjunction with Mr. John 
Taylor, the oculist in Hatton Garden. published 
Observations on the Cure of Wiliiam Taylor, the 
Blind Boy of Ightham, in Kent, containing also an 
address to the Publick for a foundation of an Hos- 

* Dr. Birch had recently published The Faerie Queene, 
with an exact collation of the two original editions; to 
which are added a Life of the Author, and a Glossary, 
with plates, 3 vols. 1751, 4to. 

¢ Addit. MS. 4316, p. 4. 


pital for the Blind. Prefixed are two letters from 
Oldys to Dr. Monsey of Chelsea Hospital, and one 
in reply from the Doctor. 

Oldys remained in confinement till Mr. South- 
well of Cockermouth (brother of the second Lord 
Southwell) and his other friends obtnined his li- 
berty.* John Taylor, however, has given the 
following account of his release: “ Oldys, as my 
father informed me, lived many years in quiet ob- 
scurity in the Fleet prison, but at last was spirited 
up to make his situation known to the Duke of 
Norfolk} of that time, who received Oldys's letter 
while he was at dinner with some friends. The 
Duke immediately communicated the contents to 
the company, observing that he had long been 
anxious to know what had become of an old, 
though an humble friend, and was happy, by that 
letter, to find that he was still alive. He then 
called for his gentleman (a kind of humble friend 
whom noblemen used to retain under that name 
in former days), and desired him to go immedi- 
ately to the Fleet prison with money for the im- 
mediate need of Oldys, to procure an account of 
his debts, and to discharge them.” { 

Soon after the Duke of Norfolk had released 
Oldys from his pecuniary difficulties, he procured 
for him the situation of Norroy King-at-Arms — 
a post peculiarly suited to his love of genealogy. 
He was created Norfolk Herald Extraordinary at 
the College of Arms by the Earl of Effingham, 
Deputy Earl Marshal, on 15th April, 1755, to 
qualify him for the office of Norroy, to which 
he was appointed by patent the 5th May follow- 
ing. His noble patron generously defrayed the 
fees for passing his patent. The Duke had fre- 
quently met Oldys in the library of the late Earl 
of Oxford, and had perused with much pleasure 
his Life of Sir Walter Ralegh and his other 
works, and considered him sufficiently qualified, 
from his literary acquirements, to restore the 
drooping reputation of the office of Norroy. Oldys 
appointed as his deputy Edward Orme of Ches- 
ter, better known as the compiler of pedigrees for 
families of that county. ‘The heralds,” says 
Noble, “ had reason to be displeased with Oldys's 
promotion to a provincial kingship. The College, 
however, will always be pleased with ranking so 
good a writer amongst their body.” § 

John Taylor, author of Monsieur Tonson, re- 
lates the fullowing anecdote of our Norroy whilst 
performing one of his official duties. “On some 
occasion, when the King-at-Arms was obliged to 
ride on horseback in a public procession, the pre- 
decessor of Mr. Oldys in the cavalcade had a pro- 
clamation to read, but, confused by the noise of 
the surrounding multitude, he made many mis- 


* Gent. Mag. vol. liv. pt. i. p. 260. 


+ Edward Howard: ob. (777. 
t Records of my Life, i. 26. § College of Arms, p. 421. 
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takes, and, anxious to be accurate, he turned 
back to every passage to correct himself, and 
therefore appeared to the people to be an ignorant 
blunderer. When Mr. Oldys bad to recite the 
same proclamation, though he made, he said, more 
mistakes than his predecessor, he read on through 
thick and thin, never stopping a moment to cor- 
rect his errors, and thereby excited the applause 
of the people; though he declared that the other 
gentleman had been much better qualified for the 
duty than himself.” * 


We ought to apologise for noticing what Mr. | 


Bolton Corney justly styles “the most contemp- 
tible of books,” Zhe Olio, published from the 
refuse papers of the redoubtable Captain Grose 
by his eager executor, who happened to be his 
bookseller. Even Mr. Isaac D'lsraeli acknow- 
ledges, that in it “the delineation of Oldys is 
sufliciently overcharged for the nonce.” Grose, as 
every one knows, exceedingly enjoyed a joke ; but 
robably he never conceived that some oflicious 
and would gather up and publish the débris of 
his library for his own mercenary advantage. 
This despicable production has been quoted as an 
authority by nearly every one who has under- 
taken to give an account of the life of Oldys. 
Grose was appointed Richmond Herald by 
patent 12th June, 1755, which he resizned in 
1763. He was therefore contemporary with Oldys 
during the whole period of his connexion with 
the Heralds’ College, excepting that Oldys was 
appointed Norroy in the May preceding.f Oldys, 
however, with all his alleged * deep potations in 
ale,” was a well-informed literary antiquary — or, 
as Grose himself confesses, “in the knowledge 
of scarce English books and editions he had 
no equal;” but unhappily our facetious Rich- 
mond Herald, “ who cared more for rusty armour 
than for rusty volumes,” as D'Israeli remarks, 
“would turn over these flams and quips to some 
confidential friend, to enjoy together a secret 
laugh at their literary intimates.” Even the story 
told by Grose of the intoxication of Oldys at the 
funeral of the Princess Caroline, and the jeopardy 
of the crown, is not accurate; for Mr. Noble 
assures us, that the crown, when borne at the 
funeral of the king or queen, or the corenet at the 
burial of a prince or princess, is always carried by 
Clarenceux, not Norroy.{ It is also stated in the 
ceremonial of the Princess Caroline's funeral as 
printed in The London Chronicle of Jan. 5, 1758, 
and Reed's Weekly Journal of Jan. 7, 1758, that 
“Clarenceux, bearing the coronet upon a black 
velvet cushion, preceded the body of the prin- 
cess.” § 
(To be continued.) 


* Records of my Life, i, 26. 

+ Ex inform. T. W. King, York Herald. 

{ College of Arms, p. 421. 

§ Mr. Tompson Coorer, of Cambridge, in “N. & 


MATHEMATICAL BIBLIOGRAPHY. 
(Continued from xii. 518.) 


I here resume the list, a preceding portion of 
which will be found at pp. 162—164 of vol. x. 
2"4 §, 

Birmingham, seventeen-fortysix. [Tuacker, A.] 
‘A Treatise containing an Entire New Method of solv- 
ing Adfected Quadratic, and Cubic Equations, With their 
Application to the Solution of Biquadratic Ones; In an 
easier, anil more concise Way, than any yet publish’d; 
together with the Demonstrations of the Methods. And 
A Set of New Tables for Finding the Roots of Cubics. 
Invented by the late ingenious Mr. A. Thacker, deceased ; 
But calculated entirely, and in a great Measure exem- 


| plified, by W. Brown, Teacher of the Mathematics, at the 


Free-School, in Cleobury, Shropshire... Printed by 


| Thomas Aris.’ viii+115 pages. Octavo in twos, 


Tables for the solution of the irreducible case 
in cubics were given by Mr. George Scott in 
vols, xlii (pp. 246-7 and 298-9) and xliii (see pp. 
86-7) of the Mechanics’ Magazine (1845). At pp. 
185—199 of the work next described (see also 

. xxiv—xxxi of the Introduction) will be found 
“Table IV. for the solution of the irreducible 
case in cubic equations.” Sir W. R. Hamilton 
has had the curiosity to construct and to apply 
two new tables of double entry for the solution of 
one of Mr. Jerrard’s trinomial quintics (see 7'rans. 
R. I. A, vol. xviii, pp. 251-2). 

London, eighteen-fourteen. Bartow, Peter. ‘New 
Mathematical Tables, containing the Factors, Squares, 
Cubes, Square roots, Cube roots, Reciprocals, and Hyper- 
bolic Logarithms, of all numbers from 1 to 10000; Tables 
of Powers and Prime Numbers; an extensive Table of 
Formule, or general Synopsis of the most important 
Particulars relating to the Doctrines of Equations, Series, 
Fluxions, Fluents, &c. &c, &c.’ 1xi+ 336 pages. Octavo 
in twos. 

London, eighteen-twentyseven. Hinscu, [Meyer]. 
* Collection of Examples, Formula, and Calculations, on 
the Literal Calculus and Algebra. Translated from the 
German, by the Rev. J. A. Ross, A.M., Translator of 
Hirsch’s Integral Tables’, xi+3%4 pages. Octavo in tivos, 

To this ‘ Collection’ there are appended three 
Tables in which the symmetric functions, as high 
as the tenth dimension inclusive, of the roots of 
any equation, are expressed in terms of the coef- 
ficients. Vandermonde had, in the Paris Mémoires 
for 1771, given tables of the same extent. Mr. 
Jerrard has, at the end of Part I of his Mathema- 
tical Researches, given a table, expressed in his 
own notation, up to the fifth dimension inclusive. 
Mr. Cayley (Phil. Trans. for 1857, pp. 494 et 
seq.) has given inverse as well as direct tables up 
to the tenth dimension inclusive. 

Paris, eighteen-thirtyone. [Ju.] ‘Analyse 
des E’quations Determinées . . . Premitre Partie’. xxiv 
+258 pages. Quarto, 


Q.” 24 S, iii. 514, has stated, that “ on turning to a con- 
temporaneous account of the funeral, I find that Norroy 
did carry, the coronet on that occasion.” We haye not 
been able to trace the authority for this statement. 
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The printing of this work can scarcely be said 
to have been commenced when death overtook its 
author. The xxww introductory pages (dated 
Paris, 1° juillet 1831) are due to the editor Na- 
vier. Fourier’s preface bears date Paris, 1829. 

London, eighteen-forty. Starnes, Edward. ‘Solu- 
tion of a peculiar Form of Cubic Equation by Means of a 
Quadratic’. 9 pages. A rather large Duodecimo. 

[ Genova, eighteen-forty. Bapano, il P. Gerolamo, Car- 
melitano Scalzo, Professore di Matematica nella R. 
Universita di Genova. ‘Nuove Ricerche sulla Risolu- 
zione Generale delle Equazioni Algebriche del P. G. .. . 
Genova, Tipografia Ponthenier 1840.’} 

London, eighteen-fortythree. Youne, J. R. Theory 
and Solution of Algebraical Equations of the Higher 
Orders. . . Second Edition, enlarged ’. xxiii+ 476 pages. 
Ocitaro. 

London, eighteen-fortyfour. Younc, J. Re- 
searches respecting the Imaginary Roots of Numerical 
Equations: being a Continuation of Newton’s Investiga- 
tions on that Subject, and forming an Appendix to the 
“Theory and Solution of Equations of the Higher Or- 
ders”. viand to 56 pages. Octavo, 

London, eighteen-fortyfour. Gray, Peter. ‘On the 
Numerical Solution of Algebraical Equations: being the 
Substance of Four Papers in the Mechanics’ Magazine 
for March, 1844.’ 16 pages. Octavo. 

London, eightcen-fifty. 2 Youna, J. R. 
neral Principles of Analysis’. 64 pages. 


This illustrates the 


*On the Ge- 
Octavo. 


work inconvenience of 
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giving a book no other title page than a coloured | 
wrapper which (as is the case with my copy of | 


the present essay) may probably not be bound up 
with the other matter. I gather the above de- 
scription of this work from an allusion of my own 
to it (in the Mech. Mag. for July 13. 1850, 
p- 38). 

Braunschweig, eighteen-fifty. Scunuse, C. H. ‘ Die 
Theorie und Auflésung der héhern algebraischen und der 
transcendenten Gleichungen, theoretisch und praktisch 
bearbeitet von Dr... .’? IV +488 pages. Octavo. 


The preface is dated “ Heidelburg, im Januar 
1850.” Professor J. R. Young in a Note at pp. 
vii—viii of the Preface to his “* Course,” described 
below, has charged Dr. C. H. Schnuse of Heidel- 
burg, in his capacity of author of the work just 
described, with a “disgraceful literary felony”. 
It seems that a like charge, and in respect of the 
same matter, had already been preferred against 
Dr. Schnuse by a distinguished writer in the 
Atheneum for March 5, 1859. It would be well 
that the fact of these charges having been made 
should be brought directly under Dr. Schnuse’s 
notice. I should be glad to be informed if any 
answer to them has yet appeared. 

Hyde, eighteen-fiftyfour. Brecrort, Philip. ‘ Bee- 
croft’s Method of finding all the Roots, both real and 
imaginary of algebraical Equations, without the Aid of 
auxiliary Equations of higher Degrees’, x+48 pages. 
Octaro. 
_ London, eighteen-fiftynine. Ramcnunpra. ‘A Trea- 
tise on Problems of Maxima and Minima, solved by 
Algebra. By Ramchundra, late Teacher of Science, Delhi 


Directors of the East India Company for Circulation in 
Europe and in India, in Acknowledgment of the Merit of 
the Author, and in Testrmony of the Sense entertained of 
the Importance of independent Speculation as an Instra- 
ment of national Progress in India. Under the Superin- 
tendence of AvuGustus De MorGan, F.R.A.S. F.C.P.S.’ 
&e. v+(185) pages. Octavo in twos. 

Ramchundra’s preface is dated “ Delhi, 16th 
February, 1850,” and is preceded by a title-page 
dated “ Caleutta:” “1850”. The title-page from 
which the above description is taken and the edi- 
torial preface of Professcr De Morcan precede 
the title-page last mentioned. 

London, eighteen-sixtyone. Yocne, John Radford. 
«A Course of Mathematics, affording Aid to Candidates 
for Admission into either of the Military Colleges, to 
Applicants for Appointments in the Indian Civil Service, 
and to Students of Mathematics generally’, xi+ 637 
pages. Octavo. 

Halle, eighteen-sixtyone. Scuutennure, Adolf von 
der. ‘Die Auflisung der Gleickungen fiiniten Grades’. 
pp. 1V +36. Octavo. 

The preface is dated “ Magdeburg am 30 Oc- 
tober 1860.” 

Cambridge and London, eighteen-sixtyone. Topiutvn- 
Ter, I. *An Elementary Treatise on the Theory of 
Equations, with a Collection of Examples’. vit279 
pages. Octavo. 

I have put Prof. Badano’s work between 
brackets [ ] because, not having seen it, 1 have 
borrowed the materials for its description from 
Sir W. Rowan Hamitton’s footnote at p. 329 of 
vol. xix of the Transactions of the Royal Irish 
Academy. James M.A., &e. 

4 Pump Court, Temple, London. 


PRINCELY FUNERALS. 


The recent obsequies, more scemly distin- 
guished by national sorrow than by courtly os- 
tentation, reminded me of a long-forgotten folio, 
entitled : — 

“ Pompe Funébre du tres pieux et tres puissant Prince 
Albert, Archiduc d’Autriche, Duc de Bourgogne, de Bra- 
bant, &c.; representée au naturel en tailles douces, des- 
sinées par Jacques Francquart, et gravées par Corneille 
Galle; avec une dissertation historique et morale 
@’Eryce Putenwus, Conseiller et Historiographe du Roi. 
sruxelles, 1729.” 

The object of this mortuary magnificence, hav- 
ing in 1599 espoused the Spanish Infanta Isabella 
XIL, and, jure marito, become sovereign Prince 
of the Netherlands, died in July, 1621, and was 
buried in March, 1622; the intermediate eight 


| months being devoted to the preparations of his 


interment. And here might the record and the 
remembrance of Albert VII. have found their 
consummation, had not courtiers and counsellors 


| elaborated this volume, describing in four several 


languages — Latin, Spanish, French, and Flemish, 
his exploits, his qualities, and his funeral proces- 


College. Reprinted by order of the Honourable Court of | sion—a whole day's length between the Palace of 
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Brussels, and Saint Gudule’s Cathedral ; present- 
ing on sixty-three bi-paginal plates the portraits, 
ad vivum, of its numerous assistants. Of more 
than 250 of these, the unnamed train of chaplains 
and choristers, heralds and pages, musicians and 
servitors, some are synecdochally set down for a 
greater number; while nearly 500 personages, 
the princes and prelates of Belgium; her nobles 
and high dignitaries; her counsellors and magis- 
trates, are each designated by name and title, and 
office. 

That all these figures are actual portraits may 
be inferred by the variety of the several counten- 
ances, wherein many existent families may trace 
majorum imagines. Five additional plates ex- 
hibit the fugade of the eathedral appropriately 
draped with candles and skeletons; a chronicle of 
the archiducal victories, stretching from Lisbon 
to Ostend ; together with an array of epigraphs, 
attributing to H.1.H. “every virtue under heaven,” 
— a catafalque, a chapelle ardente, and, to cap the 
climax, “the chariot of Generosity ;” wherein sits 
a Patagonian goddess (or saintess) twelve feet 
high, with half a dozen minor deities acting as 
postilions, “ Reason” and “ Providence” being be- 
tween the shafts, after the fashion of certain 
modern essayists, dos-d-dos. This gaudy machine 
—fitter for a living lord mayor than for a de- 
ceased archduke—is covered with some thirty 
flags, as many coat-armours, and more carving 
and gilding than “N. & Q.” could afford my de- 
scribing. 

In the tetraglottic record of the Spanish king's 
counsellor and historiographer, I lighted on one 

assage eminently applicable to our own Prince, 
Friend, and Father—a diamond in a heap of 
pebbles : — 

“ Amplius erat, Albertam esse quam Regem; amplius, 
mereri diadema, quam induere.” 

Epmunp Lentuat Swirte. 


HAMPSHIRE MUMMERS. 


I have just witnessed a performance of the 
mummers in the hall of an old country house 
in the south-west part of Hants. I regret to 
find that the “act” now varies every year, 
and is furnished from London. The speech of 
Old Father Christmas is the traditional epi- 
logue, which has not been tampered with. The 
dramatis persone wore white trousers, and coats 
like tunics of printed calico, with scarves, wooden 
swords, and hats covered with ribbons and artifi- 
cial flowers. They represent Sir H. Havelock 


(who kills) Nana Sahib, and Sir Colin Campbell 
(who kills) Tanty Tobes (Tantia Topee), and the 
physician, who was distinguished by a horse-bair 
plume in a pointed cap. Old Father Christmas 
wore breeches and stockings, carried a begging- 
box, and conveyed himself upon two sticks ; his 
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arms were striped with chevrons like a noncom- 
missioned officer. 

“In come I, Father Christmas, 
Welcome or welcome not ; 
I hope Old Father Christmas 
Will never be forgot. 
Christmas comes but once a-year, 
When it comes it brings good cheer: 
Roast beef, plum-pudding, 
And Christmas pie, 
Who likes it better than I. 
I was born in lands 
Where there was no one to make my cradle, 
They first wrapped me in a bowldish, 
And then in a ladle. 
Where I go, am nick-named [half silly} 
And hump-backed ; 
My father was an Irishman, 
My mother was an Irishman. 
My sister Suke 
Cocked an eye, 
And played the rattat-too. 
My father he was a soldier bold 
As I used to often hear them say, 
They used to fight with great big sticks, 
And often run away ; 
There’s no such fighting in our time, 
They fight with sword and gun, 
And when in battle forced to go 
There is no chance to run. 
In comes I, little Twing-Twang, 
I am the lieutenant of the press gang; 
Also I press young men and women 
‘To go board man of-war. 
Likewise Little Johnny Jack, 
My wife and family at my back; 
Although that they be any small. 
If you do not give me lamb, bread, and onions, 
I'll starve them one and all. 
Likewise Little Jackie John, 
If a man want to fight 
Let him come on; 
I'll cut and hack ’um 
Small’s the dust. 
Send Uncle Harry 
To make piecrust 
For my dinner to-morrow.” 


Mackenzie E, C. Watcort, M.A., F.S.A. 


BOOKS AND THEIR AUTHORS. 


Much is it to be wished that authors and edi- 
tors would, by prefixing to the works written and 
edited by them respectively, an analytical table of 
contents, follow the laudable example of Mr. 
Henry Thomas Buckle in those two volumes he 
has published on the History of Civilization in 
England. The student, having committed to 
memory this table, could, with increased facility, 
acquire a complete knowledge of the volume he 
would thereafter read, and in his inquiries on the 
subject, by its aid, at once refer to the passage 
containing the required information. Nor could 
such an analysis be unacceptable to any; and his 
labour entailed in the construction thereof should 
amply be compensated for by the reflection that 
the writer has in some measure lessened the difli- 
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culties which beset the student's path. I am well 
aware that to all works this table could not be 
applied; still, however, I would, on my own be- 
half, and for the interest of others, suggest its 
general adoption. 

Again, to each paragraph, let a brief analysis 
of its contents be annexed in the margin, as is 
now done in printed acts of Parliament and in 
most legal works. 

The necessity for a complete list of authors 
quoted or referred to must be evident to any 
reader of “N. & Q.” The frequent questions 
inserted therein relating to the edition of some 
work, or the name of an author, will justify 
my reference to the subject. Herein also Mr. 
Bucxte deserves the thanks of all students. 

Below I venture to give a tabulated statement 
of the necessary information : — 

Author’s Place of 
Name in Py Date. Publica~ Remarks. 

u tion. 

Ernest W. Bartverr. 


Aotes, 


Tue Potypuemus or Turner. — Mr. Thorn- 
bury (Life of Turner, i. 316) thinks “there can 
be no doubt that Turner selected this subject 
from the ninth book of the Odyssey.” He also 
says (ii. 210): “I do not think he went much fur- 
ther than Lempriere for his ‘ Polyphemus.’” But 
Mr. Thornbury has omitted the Cyclops of Euri- 
pides, to which Turner could have access in an 
English translation ; or if not, his old friend the 
Rey. Mr. Trimmer, who essayed to teach Turner 
Greek at fifty, might have furnished the particu- 
lars of this story to Turner, ever ready to catch 
at information, from the seaman to the classical 
critic of art. T. J. Buckton. 

Lichfield. 


Surnames.—A fruitful source of such, often 
very curious and unusual, may be found in the 
subscription lists of various societies, religious and 
philanthropical. In instance, a page now before 
me of some years ago supplies the names of Lar- 
roder, Hatchett, Sansbury, Clogg, Emary, La- 
vender, Snee, Draegar, Starey, Roseblade, Hixter, 
Bacot, Dearlove, Boyman, Bigsby, Cahill, Ditmas 
Grisbrook, Hiscoke, Chinn, Snosswell, Byles, 
Evill, Nanson, Portal, Tinney, Sprosten Marsen, 
Alchin, Gamwell, Dunnage, Dyne, &c. &e. Cer- 
tainly several of these are, at least, unusual. 


De 


Tue rimst Bank Circum- 
stances have changed since the following item of 
news was circulated throughout the Eastern Coun- 
ties by the oldest of our country newspapers : — 

“ A banking-firm, composed of the principal inhabit- 
ants, has been established at Botany Bay; their capital 
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is 20,0002, raised in 502 shares.” — The Stamford Mer- 


cury, April 3, 1818, 
K P. D. E. 


Tue Jackpaw A Weatuer-Prornet.—Time 
out of mind the citizens of Wells, whenever a 
jackdaw has been sven standing on one of the 
vanes of the cathedral tower, have often been 
heard to say “ We shall have rain soon.” I have 
closely observed the habits of these cunning birds 
for nearly twenty years, and particularly with 
respect to the old saying about the weather; and 
as sure as I have seen one or more of them on the 
cathedral vanes, so sure has rain followed — 


| generally within twenty-four hours. I have men- 


tioned these facts to many persons, and from 
several have learnt that the same circumstances 
have been a “household tale” in different locali- 
ties for many years past. Two places I may 
mention: Croscombe, near Wells; and Romsey, 
Hants. I have not much doubt the readers of 
“N. & Q.” can enumerate other instances. Can 
any good reason be assigned why these birds 
should sit on such elevated points at the approach 
of wet weather ? Ina. 


Metric Prose.— Mr. Ketcutrey’s article in 
“N. & Q.,” 2° S. xii. 515, has reminded me of a 
note which I made some time ago whilst reading 
Mr. D'Israeli’s Wondrous Tule of Alroy. If any 
person will refer to that book, he will find there 
a few extraordinary specimens of metric prose. 
I subjoin one quotation taken from the first 
volume (Ist edition) pp. 27, 28 : — 

“ Why am I here? are you not here? and need I urge 
a stronger plea ? Oh! brother dear, I pray you come 
and mingle in our festival! Our walls are hung with 
flowers you love; I culled them by the fountain’s side; 
the holy lamps are trimmed and set, and you must raise 
their earliest flame. Without the gate my maidens wait, 
to offer you a robe of state. Then, brother dear, I pray 
you come and mingle in our festival.” 

In the Preface to his work, Mr. D'Israeli says, 
“T must frankly confess that I have invented a 
new style.” Not very new, I should say ; nor yet 
very good. Gustave Masson. 

Harrow-on-the-Hill. 


Queries, 


Avutnorisep Transtator or Catrutius. — In 
the Atheneum of Dec. 21, 1861, appears the fol- 
lowing advertisement : — 

“ Epvucation Germany, Bony, — Mr. **** * *%, 
authorised Translator of Lord Macaulay’s History, Vol. 
5, of the Poems of Catullus, &c., receives Two Pupils.” 

Now, how on earth can the man be “ authorised 
translator” of the “ Poems of Catullus” ? I really 
do not see how Catullus, or his publisher, could 
give the requisite authorisation, unless through a 
“ medium,” and I have not heard that the Roman 
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poct has made his appearance in the Spiritualist 
Magazine ; probably no “spiritualist” is able to 
make a Latin verse which could by any possibility 
yass for Catulins’s. 

Perhaps some correspondent of “N, & Q.” will 
relieve the perplexity of 8. C. 

Coroner Winniam Cromwetr.—A_ warrant 
dated at the Castle of Dublin, 13th September, 


1642, by the Lords Justices and Council, directs | 
the ‘Treasurer-at-War in Ireland to pay to Colonel | 


Wm. Cromwell the sum of 241. 3s. for “seven 
days’ drink-money for the souldiers of the seuerall 
companyes undermentioned,” which are as fol- 
lows : — 


£s. d. 
“To Col. Cromwell for 181 men - - 7il O 
To Col. Bradshaw, 135 men - - - 618 0 


To Col, Robt. Broughton, 100 men - - 56 0 0 
To Capt. Honywood, 99 men - - - 419 0 


£24 380” 
And endorsed is a receipt signed “ W. Cromwell.” 
Can any of your readers say who this was ? and 
whether any, and what relation to Oliver ? M. 


Tue Ducurss anp tue Count 
pe Cuamporv. —I copy from a newspaper cut- 


ting, which has been for some time located in my | 


portfolio, the following curious and, to me, mys- 
terious scrap of royal gossip. One of your earlier 
correspondents has pathetically alluded to “ the 
* well-known anecdote’ which one does not know ;” 
and I entreat you to enlighten me upon “the 


sa of the secret,” which is “only too well | 


nown.” The utmost efforts of my imagination 
fail to discover what it was for which the Duchess 
“regarded her whole life as one long expiation.” 


“ Ever since the death of the Duchess d’Angonléme, 
this indiflerence and disbelief of all things is said to have 
increased tenfold in the spirit of the Count de Chambord. 
About an hour before that venerable lady's demise, the 
Count was, by her desire, left alone beside her dying bed. 
So great was her fear of being overheard, that they say 
she insisted upon the door of the antechamber being left 
wide open, and that of the staircase locked, to prevent 
the possibility of eaves-droppers. The secret, which had 
for so many years bowed her spirit to the very earth, and 
for which her whole life was regarded by her as one long 
expiation, was breathed into his ear, leaving its rancorous 
poison to distil into his brain as it had done into her 
own. ..... The purport of the secret is but too well 
known. The Pope himself and Lord Charles are 
said to be the only sharers in the knowledge [how then 
can its purport be ‘too well known’?] which seems to 
have robbed the Count de Chambord of all his interest in 
life, and to have replaced the hope with which he once 
regarded his future fate, by the remorse which his aged 
relative had in vain endeavoured to shake off during the 
whole of her existence—a remorse and fear which neither 
decrees of the Tribunal of the Seine, nor the judgment of 
the Minister of Police, nor the book of M. de Beauchéne, 
though written for the express purpose, will ever be able 
now to shake off.” 


HERMENTRUDE. 


| 
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Emntems: Will any of your corre- 
spondents, who are collectors of books containing 
emblems, have the kindness to say whether there 
is any such work published, with the name of 
Tinelli as author? Ihave a MS., apparently of 
the seventeenth century, with the title : — 

“ Emblemata variis datis, occasionibus aptanda, etc, 
. «+. per me Comitem Heliodoram Mariam Tinellium.” 

It contains 261 folio leaves of emblems; and I 
wish to ascertain whether it be an original MS., 
or the copy of a printed book. X. 

“Girpep Cuamnrr.” —I shall feel obliged by 
references to any of the poets, &c., in which this 
expression occurs. R. S. Cuarnock. 

Ileratpic. — Argent, a chevron azure be- 
tween three garbs, as many mullets* argent. 
Crest. A game cock proper. 

I shall be much obliged to any reader of “ N. 
& Q.” who will inform me of the name and place 
of any family who use the above arms; and when 
and to whom they were granted. J.C. H. 

Jaxrns.—Can any of your readers afford me a 
probabie explanation of the surname “ Jakins,” as 
to its origin, &e. Another branch of the same 
family have spelled it “Jachins.” Is it likely to 
be in any way related to Jachin, a son of the 
Patriarch Simeon, and Jachin, the name bestowed 
on one of the pillars of Solomon's Temple? W. V. 

Mrs. Maxwett, an Amazon. — In the List of 
Deaths in the Gentleman's Magazine (1746), vol. 
xvi. p. 496, the following announcement ap- 
pears : — 

“Mrs. Maxwell, at Dublin, famous for having served 
in the horse during most of the last war in Flanders.” 

Where may particulars of Mrs. Maxwell be 
found? ABUBA. 


Tur Nationar Corour or Ireranp.—What is 
the national colour of Ireland? Contrary to the 
general opinion, many (with good reason, they 
assert,) represent it as purple, and not green. 

ABHBA, 

Pavto Dorscrio, “ Psautertum.” —I should be 
glad of some account of a book which I have, with 
the following title-page, and of the author : — 

“ AaBidov mpodyrov cai Baciréws pédos 
TlavAov rod AoAcKiov TlAadéws.” 

“ Psalterium Prophetw et Regis Davidis versibus ele- 
giacis redditam a Paulo Dolscio Plavensi. Basilew per 
Joannem Oporinum.” 

The date at the end is 1555, and the epistle 
dedicatory concludes thus: “ Date in Salinis in 
ripa Salw. Cal. Sep. Anno 1554.” A note in 
pencil says: “ Liber rarissimus, v. Salthen. Catal, 
p- 498, n. 25 iif E. A. D. 


* Qy. Where are the mullets ? — Ep. } 
+ The following is the note in Salthenii Bibliothece 
Viri, “ Liber rarissimus, de quo adeo nil rescire potuit 
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Qvorations WANTED. — 


1, 


“ 


“Ti 
H 


Wurrrnatt.—Some few years ago I remem- 


ber 


ing 


Guards, it was discovered that the upper or a 
part of one of the windows had evidently been 


rem 


manner, This circumstance, of course, indicating 


the 


passed to the scaffold. 
a reference to the book in which the statement 
I have given may be found, as unfortunately I 
made no note ? 


day at an old diary, date 1766, when I came upon 
the following curious memorandum : — 


Jac. 


suam Metaphrasin Psalmor., p. 11, sq.” We cannot find 


this 


Museum Catalogues, — Ep. ] 


. “ Forgiveness to the injured doth belong, 


. “ Yet died he as the wise might wish to die, 


« Go, shine till thou outshin’st the gleam 

Go— dance till all the diamonds flash, 
That stain thy inky hair: 

Then kneel and show thy heart to God — 
What broken vows are there!” 

“Vous défendez que je vous aime—et bicn, 


jobeirai! 


. What though the form be fair, 


What though the eye be bright, 

What though the rare and flowing hair, 
Vie with the rich sunlight, — 

If the soul which of all should the fairest be, 

If the soul which must last through cternity, 
Be a dark and unholy thing?” 

“ And thus the heart may break, yet brokenly live 

ou.” 
[ Childe Harold, Canto iii. Stanza 32.] 


They never pardon who have done the wrong.” 


With all hisfameuponhim. . . 
We may die otherwise—our dim career 
May rise and set in darkness; we may give 
Some kindly gleams which leave the rest more 
drear; 
hut O! ‘tis sad their brightness to survive, 
And die when nought remains for which “twere 
well to live!” 
HERMENTRUDE. 
Just notions will into good actions grow, 
And to our Reason we our Virtues owe. 
False Judgments are the unhappy source of ill, 
And blinded Error draws the passive Will. 
To know our Gop, and know our selves, is all 
We can true Happiness or Wisdom call.” 


“ For let your subject be or low or high, 
Here all the penetrating force must lie. . .” 


ll with a pleased surprise we laugh [or smile] and 
wonder 
ow [or that] things so like, so long were kept 
asunder.” 

F. K. 


to have read that, in adapting the Banquet- 
House of Whitehall as a chapel for the 


oved, and the masonry replaced in a hasty 


window to be that through which Charles I. 
Can you oblige me by 


L. M. 


Tomas Wrinstoz.—I was looking one 


Duportus, ut fere ineditum crederet, in Preefat. ad 


very rare work either in the leian or the British 
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“ Sat. August, 23, 1766. Last week died, at his seat 
in the county of Tipperary, Colonel Thomas Winsloe, 
aged 146 years: he was Captain in the reign of Charles L., 

| and came with Oliver Cromwell, as Lieut.-Colonel into 


| Ireland.” 

| Ihave copied this verbatim. Can any of your 
correspondents give me more particulars about 


Colonel Thomas \Winsloe. X. (1.) 


| Queries with Answers, 


Lavy Sorma Bucxiey.— Who was this lady 
| in our Charles IT.’s court, and what is known of 
her ? C. H, 
| { This lady's name is Bulkeley, not Buckley, as errone- 
| ously spelt in Dalrymple’s Memoirs, part ii. p. 189. She 

was the daughter of the Hon. Walter Stuart, M.D., third 
son of Walter, first Lord Blantyre. The Duchess of Rich- 
mond, Frances Teresa, was her elder sister, Pepys, who 
was fond of “gadding abroad to look after beauties,” 
once met the two fair sisters in his walks, “So I to the 
Park,” says he, “and there walk an hour or two; and 
in the King’s garden, and saw the Queen and the ladies 
walk; and I did steal some apples off the trees; and here 
did I see my Lady Richmond, who is of a noble person as 
| ever 1 did see, but her face worse than it was consider- 
ably by the small-pox; her sister is also very hand- 
some.” Sophia Stuart married Henry Bulkeley, fourth 
son of Thomas, first Viscount Balkeley, and Master of 
the Household to Charles I]. and James 11. Sophia was 
a lady of the bedchamber to the Queen in 1687, and in the 
list of those ladies she is placed between the Countess of 
Tyrconnel and Lady Bellasyse, which seems to imply 
that she had precedence above a baroness. Her duties 
about the Queen probably occasioned her being present 
at the birth of the attainted Prince of Wales. See State 
Poems, iii. 260. Granger says, that “in the reign of Wil- 
liam IIL. it was reported that Sophia was confined in the 
Bastile, for holding a correspondence with Lord Godol- 
phin. That she had some connection with that Lord 
may be presumed from the following stanza, which is 
part of a satire against Charles, written in 1680; — 

* Not for the nation, but the fair, 
Our treasury provides: ~ 
Bulkeley’s Godolphin’s only care, 

As Middleton is Hyde’s,’” 
But according to the Treasury Order Book at the Cus- 
toms, D. 352, F. 503, (where her surname is also spelt 
Buckley), she was residing in France in 1680. Consult 
Collins's Peerage, viii. 16, ed. 1812; and Granger's Biog. 
Hist. iv. 184, ed. 1775. 

“A Discourse AGAINST TRANSUBSTANTIATION. 
Lonp. 1687."—TI possess a pamphlet thus en- 
titled: — 

“ A Discourse against Transubstantiation. The Sixth 

Edition. London: Printed for Brabazon Aylmer... 
and William Rogers . . 1687. Price Three Pence.” 
Pp. 40. 8vo, 
It is one of the most remarkable treatises on the 
subject I ever read, and exhibits uncommon learn- 
ing and ability; but there is scarcely anything 
in it that a Zwinglian might not have written. 
It commences thus : 


“ Concerning the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, one 


of the two great positive Institutions of the Christian 
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Religion, there are two main points of difference between 
us and the Church of Rome. One, about the Doctrine of 
Transubstantiation, The other, about the adminis- 
tration of this Sacrament to the people in both kinds. 
Of the first of these I shall now treat.” 

At the end of the pamphlet are the following 
Advertisements : — 

“There is lately published a Discourse of the Com- 
munion in one kind, in answer to a Treatise of the Bishop 
of Meaux’s of Communion under both species. In Quarto. 

* Also a View of the whole Controversie between the 
Representer and the Answerer. . . In Quarto.” 

I suppose my pamphlet is to be found in Peck’s 
Catalogue of Coutroversial Treatises. Was it 


written by Wake or Dodwell? I should be glad _ 


to know the author's name ? Err 1onnacu. 


This Discourse is by John Tillotson, afterwards Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. It was first published in 1684, 
and in the following year had passed through four edi- 
tions, It was attacked in a work entitled, “ Reason and 
Authority ; or the Motives of a late Protestant’s Recon- 
ciliation to the Catholick Church. Together with Re- 
marks upon some late Discourses against Transubstanti- 
ation. Publisht with allowance. 4to. Lond. 1687.” This 
work is attributed in the Bodleian and Dublin Cata- 
logues to Joshua Bassett, Master of Sidney College, 
Cambridge. Dodd (Church Hist., iii. 483.) attributes it 


to Gother. The main object of the work is to attack this | 


Discourse of Tillotson, and that by Dr. Wake (Vide 


Birch’s Life of Tillotson, p. 118, edit. 1753.) A Discourse | 
of the Communion in one kind, is by Wm. Payne, M.A., | 
ector of St. Mary’s, Whitechapel; .4 View of the whole | 


Controversy, &c., by Dr. Wm. Claget.} 


Tue “ Press-Gane” 1706.— When did im- 

ressment for the navy begin? The following 
instance (transcribed from the original warrant), 
which occurred early in the last century, will 
show in what way men werejat that time im- 
pressed : — 

“ Wells Civit. sive Burgus in Com. Som. : —We, whose 
names are hereynto subscribed (two of Her Maj’tie’s jus- 
tices of the peace for the said Citty or Borrough), pur- 
sueant to a late Acte of Parliam’t made in the fourth 
and fifth veares of her said Maj’tie’s reign, entitled ‘ An 
Act for the Encouragement and better encrease of Sea- 
men, and for the better and speedier Manning of her 
Maj’tie’s Fieet,’ Do exhibite and certifie, vnder our 
hands and seales, That James Middleham, Jun", of the 
said Citty or Burrough, was, the nineteenth day of Aprill 
instant, brought before vs by Edward Bence and John 
Kenfield, two of her Maj’tie’s officers belonging to the 
said Citty or Burrough, and then Impressed before vs; 
and at the same tyme delivered over by vs vnto John 
Horsman, appointed Conductor to receive the same ac- 
cording to the direction of the said Act. Dated vnder 
our hands and seales the Thirtieth day of Aprill, in the 
fifth yeare of the reign of our sovereign Lady Ann, Queen 
over England, &c., Anno D’ni, 1704. 

“ Jacon Worratt, May’r. 
Pe. Davis, Record’r.” 
Ina. 


(Haydn, in his Dictionary of Dates; the last edition of 
the Encyclopedia Britannica, and similar works, quote 
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entitled A Discourse on the Impressing of Mariners ; where- 
in Judge Foster’s Argument is Considered and Answered 
8vo. ['777], the words of this statute do not in the least 
countenance the right of impressment. The words of the 
original are these: “Item, pur ceo qe plusours mariners 
apres ce qils sont arestuz et retenuz pur service du Roi 
sur la meer en defence du roialme et en ont receux lours 


| gages appurtenantz senfuent hors du dit service sanze 


conge.” The great mistake and impropriety (continues 
this writer) consists in the translator’s having rendered 
the French word arestuz by the ‘English word arrested ; 
whereas it implies to bargain with, to hire, to agree for. 
He also contends that the commission in 29 Edward III. 
has no reference to compulsory impressment. Even the 
statute 2 & 3 Phil. & Mary, c. 16, only applies to water- 
men who use the river Thames between Gravesend and 
Windsor. ] 


Trap Sprper. — Having tried many sources 
without avail, I write to you to ask if you can 
tell me the name, i.e. the proper name of the 
spider called the “Trap Spider” at Corfu. It 
makes a door to its habitation, and if anyone 
attempts to get at the inmates, it so places one of 
its legs within the network that it cannot be 
opened. It is well known in Corfu, but I should 
be much obliged to you to tell me in “N. & Q.” 
what its proper name is. An Inquirer, 


[We regret that our correspondent has not told us 
where he met with the above particulars, There are 
spiders of the genus Mygale(Walckenaer), species Avicu- 
laria, which at the entrance of their tunnel, “ construct 
a door, moving upon a hinge,” with a mat of silk fastened 
to the inner surface, “on which the animal frequently 
reposes, possibly for the sake of guarding the entrance.” 
There is also another species of the same genus, Sp. 
Camentaria, Araignée mineuse, which inhabits Spain, the 
south parts of France, and other shores of the Mediter- 
ranean, therefore probably Corfu, “It resists the open- 
ing of its door with its utmost strength, and continues 
struggling in the entrance till the light has fairly en- 
tered, after which it retreats into the earth.” Can this 
be the species after which our correspondent inquires? 
See Encyclo. Britan. ed, 1853, iii. 377, 378, under ARACH- 
NIDES. ] 

“Preces Privatz.”— Will any of your cor- 
respondents kindly tell me anything concerning 
the subjoined book, particularly as to its worth or 
rarity ? 

“ Preces privatw, in Studiosorum gratiam collectax, et 
Regia Authoritate approbate. Londini: Excudebat 
Gulielmus Seres, Anno Domini, 1564.” 

Exon. 

(The Preces Private may be considered as a revised 
edition of Queen Elizabeth’s Orarium, the Canonical 
Hours of Prayer being omitted. In fact, the two works 
have been confounded by Strype (Annals of Reformation, 
vol. i. pt. 1. p. 354, ed. 1824), and by Dibdin (Ames, iv. 


| 219.) Consult also the Preface to Bishop Cosin’s Collec- 


Sir Michael Foster’s dictum, that 2 Rich. II, cap. 4, | 


granted the right to the crown to impress men for the 


tion of Private Devotions. The Preces Private was first 
published in 1564, and reprinted in 1568, 1573, and 1574. 
(Herbert's Ames, pp. 696, 702.) The edition of 1573 is 
best known, from the circumstance of its being, accord- 
ing to the title-page, an enlarged (quibusdam in locis 
aucte), and an improved edition, and is of considerable 
rarity. The edition of 1564 is reprinted in the Private 
Prayers put forth by authority during the Reign of Queen 


nayal service. But according to a writer of a pamphlet, | Elizabeth, edited by the Rey, W. K. Clay for the Parker 
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Tom. iv. p. 238, Spanish translation. 
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Society, 1851; and that of 1568 by Mr. Parker of Oxford 
in 1854. The first edition, 1564, fetched 2/, 8s. at Sothe- 
by’s, in April, 1857.] 


Bisuors’ Cuarces. —Can I be informed whe- 
ther any public libraries in England or Ireland 
contain any considerable number of printed copies, 
or original manuscripts, of the charges delivered 
by Bishops of the United Church within the last 
hundred years? And if so, by what titles they 
are indexed in the Catalogues. RK. P. 

[ The charges would be entered in all library catalogues 
under the surname of each bishop. ] 

Counters or ‘Toxens. — Where can'I 
find some account of these pieces, which not un- 
frequently turn up in the cultivation of land in 
Scotland ? J. H. 

[We know of no specific work on Abbey Tokens; 
but the following may be consulted: Nouvelle E’tude de 
Jetons, par J. de Fontenay; Les Libertés de Bourgogne 
daprés les Jetons de ses Etats, par Gl. Rossignol; Lind- 
say on the Coinage of Scotland, 2 Parts, 4to, 1845-59; 
and Snelling’s Jettons or Counters, especially those known 
by the name of Black Money and Abbey Pieces, 4to, 1769, 


Replies. 
PELAYO'S VISITS TO NORTH OF SPAIN. 
(2"4 S. xi. 70, 115.) 

Pelayo is not the author of a book of travels, 
but the hero of a novel: — 

“Tlistoria Fabulosa del distinguido Caballero Don 
Pelayo Infanzon de la Vega, por Don Alonso Bernardo 
Ribero y Larrea, Cura de Ontalvilla y Despoblado Onta- 
riego de Segovia. Madrid, 1792, 12°, 2 tom.” 

The only notice I have found of this work is 
in Ticknor, who says : — 

“El Quijote de la Cantabria refiere los viajes 4 la 
corte de un hidalgo Hamado Don Pelayo, su residencia 
en ella, y en vuelta 4 la montana, admirado y sorprendido 
de que los vizcainos y montaiieses no estém reputados en 
todas partes por los mas nobles y ilustres del mondo.” — 


The novel is an imitation of Don Quixote, 
written in a good style, and abounding in good | 
sense, but feeble in interest and wit. Don Pelayo 
leaves his father’s house to convince the world 
that the Biscayens are its most illustrious in- | 
habitants. On all other subjects he is sane and | 
talks to the purpose, though somewhat prosily. 
He is accompanied by a retainer, Mateo de Palacio, 
an Asturian, who speaks the dialect of his country, | 
and may say some good things which I do not 
understand. Don Pelayo is cured of his illusion 
by a short residence at Madrid, and some visits 
to the Court, and he goes home and marries. 

Cervantes often calls his tale historia verda- | 
dera; on the contrary, Ribera says, esta historia 
Jingida. Were any restraints placed, either by 
discipline or opinion, on the Spanish clergy, as to | 
novel writing ? The passage referred to is in a 
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conversation between Don Pelayo and a clergy- 
man whom he meets at an inn: — 


“Tanto fué lo que se estémé el pronombre de Don, 
que los Reyes le concediéron 4 algunos hombres en 


| fuerza de servicios grandes. Al conde de Cabra quando 


hizo prisionero en una batalla al Rey chico de Granada; 
& Cristobal Colon porque descubrio jas Indias, que estan 
hacia el Poniente: 4 Basco de Gama por la mucha tierra 
que descubrié 41a parte de l'Oriente; y a Cortés hizo la 
misma gracia el Seiior Don Carlos Quinto despues que 
ajiadié un Nuevo Mondo 4 su dilatado Imperio. Esto 
sucedia por aquellos tiempos; pero en e! dia de hoy 
anda tan comun el Don, que se agravia vivamente un 
escribano, si se le Hama Rodrigo Talavera, y su Reveren- 
disima habra hecho alto acerca del recado que un mozo 
de esta casa me ha dado 4 mi mismo quando le envié 4 
llamar un Barbero, y se salié con decirme quo sus domés- 
ticos le habian dado por respuesta, de que su merced no 
se hallaba en casa.” — T, i. p. Lid. 

Hi. B. C. 


U.U. Club. 


THE SACKS OF JOSEPH’S BRETHREN. 
(2™ S. xii. 502.) 

Unfortunately I have not one of these primeval 
sack-bags in my museum to enable me to give a 
decisive answer to your correspondent C. In the 
year 1855, a friend of mine passing through Con- 
stantinople, bought saddle-bags made of leather 
at the horse-bazaar at Stamboul, this being the 
usual sack for carrying merchandise in the East, 


| whether on a pack-saddle, or with the ordinary 
| Turkish saddle on which the traveller sits, a bag 


hanging on each side, and two leathern bottles in 
front of him. And I myself have, lying in a lum- 
ber room at an old family house in the country, 
similar saddle-bags used by my ancestors in past 
centuries, a leathern contrivance borrowed from 
remote antiquity, long before weaving was known 
among the Britons. For these reasons I believe 
shins were the first and earliest contrivance ap- 
plied by man for locomoticn, whether of liquids 
or dry goods, or for seating his own person on the 
back of a beast of burden, especially among the 
pastoral tribes in the East. Do we not gather as 
much from the narrative of Joseph's Brethren ? 
What else could their “sack-bags” have been but 
the skins of beasts? Jacob and his sons had no 
“ woven fabric” in their wild country. In Egypt 
there was plenty of such material, and so Joseph 
gave all his brothers changes of raiment, and Ben- 
jamin five changes. But you may say, What of 
the coat of many colours made for Jacob's darling 
child? It was the skins of the smaller wild ani- 
mals, or of the wild beast incidentally alluded to 
in the narrative. Deerfoot, the American Indian 
savage, “wild as in his native woods he ran,” 
wears just such a showy skin across his shoulder, 
fastened by a brooch-pin (ofedos, a spit, Cleopa- 
tra’s needle), like Hercules and the Nemean lion. 
And the minstrels from the Abruzzi, wild tracts 


g 
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in Calabria, now wandering about our streets, 
wear skin coats just as they come stripped from 
the sheep's back, and their breeches, and their 
laced sandals, and the bags or sacks for their pipes, 
are all of the same primeval material. Acxos Boos, 
the bag in which Zolus bottled up the winds 
(Od. x. 19.) 


Skins (leather when tanned) have been the | 


staple for human clothing from Adamitical times 
to the present day in all wild districts of the 
globe. Yes, “nothing like leather,” for houses or 
dress, for shields or boats. Agida Palladis; su- 
tilis cymba Charontis. The Cymri had their 
coracles, and their segan, the skin cloak, now be- 
come the Welsh whittle of flanne/. The shepherd's 
“ bottle and bag ” (Od. ii. 291) were both leathern. 
David's bag for the five smooth stones, and his sling 
(mas) were the same, and so was the bag or purse the 
traitor Judas bore (yAwacoxouor), the palate or 
cud-bags of ruminating animals, curious speci- 
mens of which may be seen in any tripe-dresser’s 
shop. “Old Bags,” saccos nummorum, was the 
common sobriquet of Lord Chancellor Eldon, 
College bursars and ships’ pursers get their names 
from leather; and a hide, or five hides of land, 
was a common gift by William after the Norman 
Conquest to his retainers, and the ville was called 
Hyde, or Five-head ; e. g. Five-head Neville. 

It appears from Burckhardt’s Notes, that the 
Bedouin Arabs very early made skins leather by 
tanning them. And according to Robinson's Re- 
searches they use small sacks and larger saddle- 
bags of hair cloth (camlet sack ?), but this was 
long posterior to Jacob's time. The oriental lan- 
guage of Job, “I have sewed sackcloth on my 
skin, and defiled my horn in the dust,” may be 
simply the expression for deep mourning; or if 
taken literally would be, “pinned a sheep-skin 
round him, and sat covered with dirt” like a hermit 
(epnuos) in a cave — “ leather and ashes.” 

But the philological question. If I were skilled 
in the Semitic dialects I might enter critically into 
the etymology of sack, a word, Dr. Johnson says, to 
be found in all languages, but the root not on this 
side the Flood. C. tells me sak and amtakhah are 
used indiscriminately in Genesis; and I find no 
enlightenment as to a difference in their meaning 
by marginal references in the Polyglot. It would 
be therefore useless, if not something worse, to fill 
your columns with hobbyhorsical derivations and 
definitions, which we old antiquaries are always 
too fond of indulging in. If C. will refer to the 
parallel texts — Mark i. 6, Matt. iii. 4, 2 Kings 
1. 8, Zech. xiii. 4, Joshua ix. 4-6, he will find skin, 
leather, and camlet, or hair shirt, almost syno- 


nymous, and strongly confirming my interpreta- | 
| 


tion of sak. 

Burder’s Oriental Customs (edit. 1802), note 
32, says, on the authority of Chardin and 
Harmer, “Sacks for corn (in Genesis) are not 
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to be confounded with tambellit, sacks of wool co- 
vered in the middle with leather, used, through 
all history, for baggage.” Queen's GARDENS. 


THE AMERICAN STANDARD AND NEW 
ENGLAND FLAG, 


xii. 338, 444.) 


It would appear that the prior existence of a 
flag with thirteen red and white stripes, suggested 
its adoption at the period of the Revolution by 
the thirteen English colonies then in rebellion ; 
but it can scarcely be imagined that the armorial 
bearings of their commander-in-chief conduced 
towards such a choice. 

A work entitled Present State of the Universe, 
by John‘ Beaumont, jun. 4th edit., published in 
London 1704, represents the East India Com- 
pany’s flag as consisting of a field bearing thirteen 
alternate red and white stripes with a St. George's 
cross on*a white canton, which rests upon the 
fourth red stripe. From your last correspondent 
on the subject (C. Harpertontensis, who quotes 
some French authority), we find this same flag 
still in use on the English squadrons in 1737, 
while the E. I. Company's flag, at that period, 
bore but nine red and white stripes with the same 
canton as before; this last, with the British Union 
instead of the St. George’s Cross, is still the flag of 
the company. 

On the 15th of May, 1759, Admiral Charles 
Saunders issued Sailing Orders and Instructions 

' in the harbour of Louisbourg before setting out 
for Quebec. Among the signal-flags mentioned 
we have the English ensign, the Dutch flag, a red 
flag, a red flag with white cross, a yellow flag with 

| blue cross, a flag half blue and half white, flags 
blue and yellow checkered, and red and white 
checkered, a flag yellow and white striped, and a 
flag red and white striped, with corresponding 
pennants, &e. Of course such provincial vessels 
as joined the fleet were well acquainted with these 
signals, 

The first American fleet raised under the im- 
mediate superintendence of Congress sailed from 
Philadelphia Feb. 9th, 1776, “ under the display 
of a Union flag* with thirteen stripes in the field.” 
The following flags are mentioned on the orders 
issued to the several captains of the fleet, on sail- 
ing from the Capes of Delaware, Feb. 17th, 1776: 

| the standard, bearing a rattle-snake on a yellow 

field, &c. (as described 2™ S. xii. 338), the striped 
jack, and the ensign, under which they had sailed 

a week previous; also a St. George’s ensign with 


* That is, with the British Union of the crosses of St 
George and St. Andrew on a canton, being the same flag 
raised by the Continental army on Prospect Hill, before 
Boston, Jan. 3, 1776. 
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stripes, a white flag, a Dutch flag, a broad pen- 
nant, and pennants of red and white. 

During the month of July, 1776, Capt. Lambert 
Wickes appears to have been cruising off the coast 
in the Reprisal, under a flag of “ thirteen stripes 
in a white and yellow field.” This is not a very 
lucid description, but the flag may have been 
similar to the signal one of yellow and white 
stripes used by Admiral Saunders at Quebec in 
1759. 

On the 14th of June, 1777, it was resolved by 
Congress “ That the flag of the Thirteen United 
States be thirteen stripes, alternate red and white: 
That the Union be thirteen stars, white in a blue 
field, representing a new constellation.” This re- 
solution was not made public until the following 
September. 

Relative to the early New England flag a few 
remarks may not be unappropriate. Upon the 
planting of the colony, among numerous articles 
deemed necessary for an intended voyage, 26th 
Feb. 1628(9), are mentioned “two ensigns and 
certain arms for one hundred men,” to be brought 
out by the Talbot, Thom. Beecher, Mr. The 
ancient or ensign appears, then, to have been an 
elongated red banner with the red cross upon a 
white chief running along the staff. Soon after 
the arrival of the settlers under Goy. Winthrop, 
in 1630, military companies were organised, and 
subsequently a temporary fort was erected on 
Castle Island, in the harbour off Boston. In 1634, 
John Enchcott, deeming the red cross in the 
King’s colours to be “a superstitious thing, and a 
relic of antichrist,” cut from the ensign at Salem 
a portion of the same. Many now refused to 
follow the old colours, and the commissioners for 
military affairs ordered all the ensigns to be laid 
aside, until new ones should be appointed for the 
companies. It was subsequently proposed to in- 
sert the red and white roses in lieu of the objec- 
tionable emblem, but this was not agreed to, and 
early in 1635(6) the commissioners assigned new 
colours to every company. These colours, from 
what we can learn, were merely the old ensigns 
from which the entire white chief, with its accom- 
panying cross, had been removed, though into that 
one displayed at Castle Island they wisely deter- 
mined to insert the King’s arms, probably in the 
then usual manner, upon a shield. This latter 
arrangement, however, does not appear to have 
been carried out immediately, and but a few 
months after the St. Patrick of Ireland, on enter- 
ing the harbour, was obliged to strike her flag to 
the fort, “which had then no colours abroad.” 
The act occasioned much discontent among the 
masters of some ten vessels, then lying in the vici- 
nity of Boston, and accordingly the King’s colours 
were obtained from Capt. Palmer of the St. Pa- 
trick, while Lieut. Morris was ordered to spread 
them “ at Castle Island when the ships passed by, 


! 
yet with this protestation, that we held the cross 


in the ensign idolatrous, and therefore might not 
set it up in our own ensigns; but this being kept 
as the King’s fort, the Governor (Sir Henry Vane) 
and some others were of opinion that his own 
colours might be spread upon it.” In May, 1645, 
the General Court, in reply to some inquiries 
which had been made by Richard Davenport, the 
Commander at the Fort, directed that he should 
‘make use of the old colours till new be provided,’ 
upon such occasions as it should be necessary. 
This last order was repeated in 1651, the Court 
conceiving ‘the old English colours now used by 
the Parliament of England to be a necessary 
badge of distinction betwixt the English and other 
nations in all places of the world, till the state of 
England shall alter the same, which’ (with the 
former antipathy to the cross) ‘we much desire.’ 
It may be supposed that after this period the Eng- 
lish ensign again came into general use, especially 
subsequent to the accession of Charles II., who 
was proclaimed at Boston on the 8th of August, 
1661, and yet early in 1676 Commissary Fair- 


| weather was ordered by the Council to provide 


| England, including that of New England. 


| 


| 
| 


seven colours for the army of Narraganset, each to 
be made of red sarcenet a yard square, one with a 
blaze of white in it; the others to have each of 
them a figure of white in them, No. from 1 to 6.” 
These flags last alluded to may have been merely 
expressive of the colonists’ hostile intentions 
against the savages, red being the colour of the 
English flag of defiance.* 

In December, 1686, Sir Edmund Andros ar- 
rived as Governor of New England under James 
II., bringing with him a new seal and flag, and 
“ about sixty red coats.” This new flagf bore on 
a square white field the red cross of St. George, 
and inscribed on the latter was the royal cipher 
surmounted by a crown in gold. 

During the succeeding reigns of William and 
Mary the sea-colours of New England appear, 
with slight difference, to have been the same as 
the English ensign of the period. In proof of 
which Beaumont, in his State of the Universe, 
1704 (already alluded to) gives the Royal Stan- 
dard of William IIL, and the various flags of 
The 
latter is depicted as bearing on a square red field 
a white canton with the red St. George's cross, in 
the first quarter of which is a green tree; the co- 
lonists had, as early as 1652 adopted the tree, 
~ * Jn 1689 Thomas Pound was captured at Tarpauline 
Cove, by the armed sloop Mary of Boston, commanded 
by Capt. Samuel Pease of Salem. Pound was convicted, 
seeing that he “ being under a red flag at the head of the 
mast, purposely and in defiance of their Majesty’s au- 
thority, had wilfully, and with malice aforethought, 
committed murder and piracy upon the high seas, being 
instigated thereunto by the devil.” 

+ New England Papers, vol. iv. p. 223, in British State 
Paper Office, 
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usually called a pine-tree, as a device upon their 
coinage. 

In opposition to the above we have another re- 
presentation of the New England colours in Carel 
Allard’s Niewe Hollandre Scheeps-Bowr, 2nd vol., 
published at Amsterdam in 1705. This flag is the 
same as that quoted by Harpertoniensis from 
the French work of 1737, viz. on a blue field the 
white canton and St. George's cross, with a globe* 
in its first quarter. A similar flag is described as 
having been borne by the colonists on Bunker 
Hill in 1775, save that the pine tree supplied the 
place of the globe. 

Perhaps some of your numerous readers may 
determine, from better authority, whether cre- 
dence is to be given to the statement of Beau- 
mont or that of Allard, as also at what time such 
flag was first borne by the colonists. 

I, J. Greexwoop. 

New York, 30th Dec. 1861. 

I observed in an article in Blackwood's Magazine 
(April, 1861), on Americanisms the following re- 
marks 

“The original flag was merely 13 stripes .. . . adopted 
by resolution of Congress, June, 14, 1777 .... It is scarcely 
to be thought a new republic, in the first flush of its liberty, 
would adopt us its ensign the heraldic blazon of an Eng- 
lish house.” : 

I beg, with all diffidence, to suggest that such 
an adoption, considering the then general igno- 
rance of the poorer classes on such subjects, would 
not have been recognised or detected ; but setting 
this aside, American Independence was mainly 
secured, not by the popular majority, but by the 
upper minority. The conduct of the first war 
proved that success was due to the exertions of 
the American gentry, and not to the lower orders, 
whose more underspread descendants have ap- 
propriated the credit. 

What is more, we have (published) Washing- 
ton’s own desire, expressed in several notes on the 
subject, that the present flag of the Union should be 
adopted, and if 1 mistake not, he also made sketches 
of his proposed flag, which are to be found, I be- 
lieve, amongst others, in Harper's Magazine. 

Singapore, Nov. 1861. Sp. 


Arcanisuor Leieuton’s Liprary at 
BLANE (3S. i. 3.) — Your able correspondent 
Eirtonnacu does not seem to be aware that the 
account of the foundation of this library, written 
by Bishop Robert Douglas, of Dunblane, with the 
list of Leighton’s manuscripts, and other valuable 
matter relating to the same subject, was printed 


by the Bannatyne Club in 1855. Your corre- | 


* The crest of the East India Company, incorporated in 
1600, was a sphere without a frame, bound with a zodiac, 


in bend, or, between two split pennons, flotant, ar. each | 


charged with a cross gules; over the sphere the word: 
“ Deus indicat.” 
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spondent will find the paper to which I allude in 
the Bannatyne Miscellany, vol. iii. p. 227. I men- 
tion this circumstance for your correspondent’s 
information, and by way of spreading a knowledge 
of the existence of this paper among the admirers 
of Leighton, not with any view of casting doubt 
upon Errionnacu’s research. No one ought to 
be blamed for unacquaintance with the pro- 
ceedings or publications of these exclusive print- 
ing Clubs: The paper in question contains a copy 
of Leighton’s will, a fac-simile of his signature to 
the covenant, and also of a letter of his, presumed 
to be written about 1673. Joun Brece. 


Vosstus “De Hisroricis Gracis” S. 
xii. 369, 525.) — My copy has also the phenome- 


non described by C. J. R. T. I have waited to 


give the explanation—about the correctness of 


which I entertain no doubt—until I could see 
whether the whole edition was so issued, or whe- 


| ther I happen to possess an exceptional copy. 


It is important first to remark that the prac- 
tice we now have of detecting a cancel, by verti- 
cally slitting the leaf which is to be replaced, was 
in vogue in 1651: I have rare instances nearly 
thirty years older. The first thing that suggeste: 
itself to me was that this pair of vertical lines 
was some kind of warning of the nature of a can- 
cel: and examination showed that it must have 
been so, and in the following way. 

Gerard Vossius died in 1649, leaving the second 
edition almost printed. His son Isaae was then in 
Sweden, and the first act of the publisher was to 
procure an editor who superintended the remain- 
ing printing, and added an Ad Lectorem, explain- 
ing that Isaac Vossius was not accessible. This 
editor must have been, I suppose, A. Thysius, 
who in 1651 also edited the De Historicis Latinis. 
On second thoughts, however, it seems that it 
was determined to wait, and to apply to Isaac 


Vossius for a preface of some kind. The type of 


the Ad Lectorem was therefore put by, having 
first had a couple of lines inserted in the manner 
now visible, as a warning not to print from it 
without inquiry. Isaac Vossius, by 1651, fur- 
nished what was wanted in the shape of a dedica- 
tion to Christina of Sweden. This ought to have 


| taken the place of the Ad Lectorem, which ought 


to have been withdrawn. But, by neglect, the 
dedication was inserted between the Ad Lectorem 
and the work, the black lines were not noticed, and 
the catch-word Gerar—, which was meant to 


| be followed by Gerarpr at the head of page 1, 


has all the dedication interposed. I have not met 
with any person who has seen a similar instance. 
A. De Morgan. 


INTERPRETER CONDEMNED (3° S. i. 9.) 
—The entire Proclamation referred to in this com- 
munication is printed in the best edition of Cowell, 
published in 1727, and there is a somewhat cha- 
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racteristic variation in one passage. The extract 
given in “N. & Q.” reads “the History of the 
Monarchie,” but the Proclamation, as printed in 
the Preface of the edition above mentioned, gives 
“the Mysteries of this our Monarchie.” 
LANCASTRIENSIS. 
The Proclamation from which Irnurtex gives 
an extract is printed in extenso with more relative 
matter in the preface to the edition of the Znter- 
preter, continued by Thomas Manley, published 
in 1701. Q. Q. 
Army Lists (2™ §. xii. 434.)—The earliest ap- 
roach extant to a printed army list will be found 
in the Gentleman's Magazine, xviii. 506-7, xv. 
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| 
the persons who had been thus innccently con- 


92. The former gives a list of general and staff | 


officers in Great Britain and Ireland, with their 
pay per day ; governors of garrisons in Ireland, 
and generals in Flanders in 1748; the other list 
embraces all the regiments in his Majesty's ser- 
vice, the number of each colonel in succession to 
the year 1744, with the lieut.-colonels, majors, 
&e. This list is of great interest. The house- 
hold cavalry embraces Horse Guards, Grenadier 
Guards, and Horse Guards Blue. ‘The 5th Dra- 
groons appear as the Royal Grenadier Dragoons 
of Ireland, like the 6th formed at Inniskilling. 
The 3rd regiment of Guards is designated the 
Scotch regiment; the 21st Foot are called the 
Royal Scotch Fusileers; the 31st’ are stated as 
“formed to be Marines ;” the 41st as “Invalids;” 
43rd as “formed from independent companies in 


the Highlands of Scotland ;” the 44th to the 53rd | 
word ftiphaine, tiphagne, tiphuingne, fete of the 


inclusively formed the ten regiments of marines. 
The 63rd was the last regiment on the list, and 
the total of the forces is stated to be 79,572. 
See also vol. xvii. pp. 9-12. 
colonels and pay of all grades are‘given in vol. vi. 
368-9; the half-pay and strength of regiments 
in vol. x. 613-4. 

Mackenzie E. C. Watcort, M.A., F.S.A. 


Lorp NuGent Capirat Puntsument 
S. i. 33.)—In a pamphlet bearing no author's name, 
but dated 1853, and entitled the Death Penalty 
Considered, I find it stated “that in a late debate” 
in the House of Commons Lord Nugent had said, 
that for a long series of years one innocent person 
had been hanged every three years. ‘The writer 
then goes on to say, that in 1841 Sir Fitzroy 
Kelly had asserted that during the previous fifty- 
eight years no less than forty-seven persons had 
been executed whose innocence had been subse- 
quently established. 


The succession of | 


| 


The statements are repeated in several pam- 
phlets published on the same subject; but the | 


writers in no case give any citation of the cases. 


Both Lord Nugent and Sir F. Kelly would doubt- | 


less speak from a conviction of the absolute cor- 
rectness of the statements; but it is strange that 
they did not feel it necessary to give any list of 


demned. Mr. Charles Phillips is almost the only 
writer * who has quoted cases in support of his 
argument, at least modern cases, and almost the 
only ones with which the public are familiar are 
those given by the Messrs. Chambers in one of 
their very useful tracts, all of which are of a very 
ancient date. Mr. Phillips has, however, quoted 
eases which are not proved, and where very con- 
siderable doubt must rest as to the guilt or inno- 
cence of the persons condemned. 

My present object is to ask your numerous 
readers whether any authentic history, or even 
catalogue of such cases exists. Such a compila- 
tion, if carefully made, and without the bias which 
would naturally belong to a person who amassed 
them to supply an argument in support of a favo- 
rite theory, would be both interesting and useful. 
I have collected a few cases which at some future 
time I may submit to you, I mean cases which 
are not commonly known. T. B. 


America BEFORE Cotumnvrs (3"¢ i. 7.)—Kid- 
der and Fletcher, in their History of Brazil and 
the Brazilians (Philadelphia), state that it was 
from that part of America that Amerigo Vespuccio 
carried to Europe the famous dye-wood which so 
resembled the brazas or coals of fire used in the 
chafing-pans of the Portuguese, that the latter 
‘alled the place whence they came the brazas- 
land, and thence “ Brazil.” J. Doran. 

Tirrany (2 S. xii. 234, 482.) —This surname 
is most probably derived from the old French 


Epiphany (Emavea). The initial letter in ti- 
phaine may be an abbreviation of st, Cf. Tooley 
from St. Ooley, ie. St. Olaf. R. S. Cuarnock. 


Taytor Faminy (2™ S. xii. 519.) — The fol- 
lowing account of a branch of the Taylor family 
settled at South Littleton, near Evesham, may 
interest your querist Heratpicus though it may 
not afford him any useful information. The ac- 
count is taken from deeds and settlements in the 
possession of informant, whose mother, with her 
younger sister, were ‘co-heiresses, and the last re- 
presentatives of this branch of the Taylor family. 
William Taylor (spelt in the register in South 
Littleton church Taylour) married, 1638, Judith, 
daughter of John Charlett, D.D., of Cropthorne, 
co. Worcester, prebendary of Worcester Cathe- 
dral 1607. William Taylor was in holy orders, 
and by this marriage obtained the house and 
lands at South Littleton. 

1. Francis Taylor, their son, married Elizabeth 
Rawlins, daughter of Rawlins, Esq., and 
Ann Mary his wife, of Poppell or Poppleton 
parish of Church-Salford, Warwickshire. This 
Francis was of Univ. Coll. Oxford, and succeeded 


* Vacation Thoughts. 
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his father at South Littleton. His arms were 
sable, a lion statant arg.; crest, a leopard proper. 

2. Ralph Taylor, S.T.P., born 1647, died Dee. 
1722, xt. seventy-five, not married. Informant 
has an excellent half-length portrait of him by 
Verelst. 

3. Elizabeth Taylor died unmarried, 1696. 
F rancis and Elizabeth Taylor had five children, 
viz. — 

1. Judith died in infancy. 

2. Francis, eldest son and heir, died 1748, un- 
married. 

3. William, born 1697, a barrister, Recorder of 
Evesham, 1727, and its representative in Parlia- 
ment, 1734; died 1741. There is a handsome 
monument to his memory in the church at Broad- 
way, co. Worcester. He died unmarried. 

4. Elizabeth married John Tandy, and their 
only son and heir, William, married Mary Yearall 
of Offenham, near Evesham, and had three child- 
ren— Francis, who died at seven years of age ; 
Mary, who married Thos. Griffith of Wrexham, 
and whose eldest son supplies the above informa- 
tion. Tuos. Taytor Grirritu. 

Wrexham. 

It may interest Heraupicus to know that my 
father claimed to be the representative of one 
branch of the Taylor family, that of Cam and 


Stinchcombe, co. Gloucester, being the son of | 


Edith, daughter of Thomas Taylor, who settled at 
Publow, Somerset, about 1765. I believe the last 
. the name was Jeremiah Taylor, who died about 

24 8. p. 

I cannot give the arms with certainty, but I 
presume they would be the same as the Bishop's 
(erm. on a chief dancette sa., 3 escallops or), as 
the family was always considered to be collaterally 
descended from him. Jxo. W. Sace. 

9, North Street, Pentonville Road. 


Book or Common Prayer (3™ i. 13.) — 
F. 8. A. Crericus will find an account of the 
Prayer-Book of 1604, giving all its peculiarities, 
in Mr. Proctor’s valuable work on the Common 
Prayer, p. 91; and although the original edition 
may be scarce, I would remind him that that, and 
all the other editions of the Prayer-Book, were 
printed verbatim by Pickering in 1844, to which, 
as they are not rare, reference may be easily made. 

G. W. M. 


or tHe or Waxes i. 32.) | 


—I am in possession of a volume which appears 
to differ from those mentioned at the above refer- 
ence. ‘The following is a copy of the title-page : 


“The Book, Complete: being the whole of the Depo- | 


sitions on the Investigation of the Conduct of the Princess 
of Wales before Lords Erskine, Spencer, Grenville, and 
Ellenborough, the four Commissioners of Inquiry ap- 
pointed by the King, in the Year 1806; prepared for 
publication by the late Right Hon. Spencer Perceval. To 
which is prefixed an Historical Preface, including every 


| fact that has transpired since’ the Period of the Investi- 
gation; the whole forming one of the most interesting 
Documents ever laid before the British Public. By C. V, 
Willams, Esq, Author of the Life of the Right Hon, 
Spencer Perceval. London, printed for Sherwood, Neely, 
| & Jones, 20, Paternoster Row, 1813.” 


The printer’s name is at the end of the “ His- 
| torical Preface,” viz. “ Charles Squire, Furnival's 
Inn Court, London.” 

Qy. Which edition, if either, is genuine ; or are 
all simply reprints of the same matter? R. M‘C, 


Srecrat Licences (2™ S. xii. 348.) —In Eng- 
land the practice of granting special licences in- 
discriminately was put an end to by the Marriage 
Act passed in 1753; but I cannot inform your 
correspondent when the measure was extended to 
Ireland ; nor do I know} anything about the re- 
striction that he speaks of. The power of grant- 
ing special licences is, by the English Act, confined 
to the Archbishop of Canterbury, but no restric- 
tions are imposed upon him. If in point of fact 
there are any to which he is subject, I conclude 
| that they must be such as were in existence before 
| the Act passed. Yerac. 


Manor Law (2° S. xii. 11.) —A careful in- 
quiry into the constitution and incidents of manors 
is calculated to throw much light upon the real 
nature of feudalism{ and the development of mo- 
dern society. But no real progress can be made 
in this inquiry till the legal idea of a manor is 
thoroughly mastered, and on this point I would 
refer your correspondent Grime to Watkins on 
| Copyholds, ch. i. ; Comyns’s Digest, tit. Cory- 

HOLD (Q) (R), Co. Litt. 58 a. There are some 

short but pithy sentences in Hallam’s Middle 
| Ages that afford a clue to further inquiry; and if 
I remember rightly, there is a good deal to be 
gleaned from Tyrrell’s Bibliotheca Politica, a sort 
of open field where, by the custom of the country, 
gleaning is allowable. If it is any part of Grime's 
object to trace the constitution of the court baron 
up to the time of the Anglo-Saxons, and through 
them to work out its connection with the judicial 
organisation of other Teutonic races, he may 
study with advantage’ Miser's History of Osna- 
bruck, and the chapter in Savigny’s History of the 
Roman Law, in which he treats of the judicial or- 
ganisation of the Germans. Yerac. 


Tae “Remember” or Cuartes I. on THE 
| Scarrotp (2™ S. x. 164.) — Has any English his- 
_ torian noticed the following remarkable passage in 
the Mémoires de Madame de Motteville ? — 


“Un anglais, bon serviteur de son Roi, et bien instruit 
de ses affaires, me compta toutes les particularités que je 
viens d’écrire, avec celles qui suivent jusques & sa mort, 
Ce fut la méme personne qui me donna la harangue sui- 
vante. Elle est traduite de l'anglais en assez mauvais 
francois; et sans doute elle est plus belle en sa langue; 
| je V’ai écrite de la méme manitre qu’elle m’a été donnée.” 
! 
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The particular passage relating to the word 
“Remember” is as follows : — 

« Puis il [Charles ] 6ta son manteau, et donna son cordon 
bleu, qui est l'ordre de la Jarretitre, audit Sieur Juxson, 
disant, * Souvenez-vous ;’ et le reste il le dit tout bas.” * 

If Madame de Motteville’s English informant be 
worthy of credit, the “‘ Remember” was not a soli- 


tary word, but the commencement of a sentence, | 


the remainder of which was inaudible to all exeept 
Bishop Juxon, to whom it was whispered. 
HERMENTRUDE. 


Pirr anp Orpect or Kenstyeton, Mippirsex 
(38" S. i. 25.) — To perpetuate the notice of these 
families of the West of England in connection 
with the parish of Kensington, I avail myself of 
the present opportunity to give their armorial 
bearings and alliances from a pen-and-ink trick- 
ing in my possession, more particularly as [ do 
not meet with the arms of Orbell in any printed 
heraldic authority : — 

Pitt of Cricket Malherbe, co. Somerset.—Gules a fesse 
chequy argent and azure, between three bezants. 

Crest—A stork proper, resting its dexter claw upon a 
bezant. 

Quartering. — Second, Barry of six or and azure, on a 
bend sable, three escallops argent,—for Lingard. 

Third. Orbell, as given below. 

Fourth. Chace, viz. Gules, four eross-crosslets, two and 
two or, on a canton azure (sic) a lion passant or. 

Orbell’s coat consists of four quarters, viz. : — 

1, Per cheveron sable and argent, in chief two pair of 
sickles interlaced, of the second; in base a heath-cock of 
the first—for Orteil. 

2. Argent a cheveron azure, between three sinister 
hands gules—for Maynard. 

3. Azure, three treble-viols each in bend sinister, two 
and one, or—for Sweeting. 

4. Per cheveron crenellé sable and or, in chief two es- 
toiles argent; in base a cock of the first—for Fuite. 


The Orbell arms seem to have been derived 
from those of Huckmore or Hockmore, of the 
county of Devon. H. G, 


Proruecy or Maracur i. 49.) —It is | 


the statement of Mr. Hendriks, in the last number 
of “N. & Q.,” that “the Prophecy of Malachi for 
the existing Pope Pius IX. ‘Crux de Cruce,’ 
speaks for itself." May I ask with what inter- 


| 
| 
| 


and using half a ploughland at least in tillage, 
might take by indenture apprentices above the 
age of ten years and under eighteen, to serve in 
husbandry until the age of twenty-one years at 
least, or twenty-four years, as the parties could 
agree. 

To this I may add that husbandman is the 
proper legal addition of a farmer at the present 
day, while no lawyer would think of applying it 
to the dabourer in husbandry. 

The Lancashire testator mentioned by your 
correspondent was doubtless, then, a farmer as 
well as a small freeholder ; and, although he might 
by virtue of his freehold have been designated a 
yeoman, which Sir Thomas Smith, in his Repudl. 
Anglorum, b. i. c. 23, takes to be “a free born 
man, that may dispend of his own free land in 
yearly revenues to the sum of forty shillings ster- 
ling,” yet the lawyer who drafted the will chose 
rather to describe him as an occupier of land, fol- 
lowing husbandry. D. M. Stevens. 

Guildford. 


Herarpic Query (3" S. i. 30.) —If we sub- 
stitute “ wolves’ heads” for “ horses’ heads” in 
the Query of Hermentrupe, we have the coat of 
Robertson of Strowan in North Britain, with 
merely the impalement of some female arms. The 
proper crest of Robertson is an arm or hand hold- 
ing up a crown; and as the hand is usually de- 
picted much smaller than the crown, it may have 
escaped the notice of a casual observer. ‘The tra- 
dition respecting the origin of this crest and motto 
may be learnt from Elvin’s Handbook of Mottoes, 
edit. 1860, p. 224. H. G. 


Curistornuer Monx (2° S. xii. 384, 442, 526.) 
—A Note of mine to the Monk pedigree, which I 


endeavoured to trace, is as follows: — 


retation? I hold penes meipsum a meaning, but | 


had not deemed it so obvious. BrReacHAn. 


Husnaxpman (3™ §. i. 30.) —The word hus- 
bandman, as used at the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century, was synonymous with our term 
farmer, and was applied to the occupier or holder 
of the land (whether owner or not), and never, 
that I am aware of, to the labourer on the land. 

The distinction between husbandmen and mere 
labourers is clearly shown by the statute 5 Eliza- 
beth cap. 4; by the 22nd section of which it was 
enacted, that “ Husbandmen being householders, 


* Edition of 1855, Charpentier, Paris. 


“In a Collection of Letters, 1714 (Worcester College, 
Oxford) is a pedigree showing that a Mrs. Sherwin 
claimed to be only surviving niece and right heir to the 
Duke.” 

I omitted to add my authority, and have now 
no recollection of it. 

It seems a suit was also brought by Lord Mon- 
tagu and his wife (widow of Christopher Monk) 
against the Earl of Bath, Mr. Grenville and Sir 
Walter Clarges, disputing the interpretation put 
upon some parts of the Duke's will. This was 
determined in 1693 in favour of Lord Bath. The 
Law Reports of the time will no doubt have the 
case. 

“Tae Wanpertne Jew” (3™ i. 14.) — Par 
excellence you must add Salathiel, by the late Rev. 
G. Croly, D.D.° It is in some sort a work of 


| fiction, but withal historical, philosophical, tra- 


ditionary; depicted too in language classical, 
chaste, eloquent, and beautiful ; indeed it is 
throughout a well-sustained narrative, abounding 
in a succession of powerful incidents, and Jelight- 
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ful imagery. ‘The first edition in 3 vols. 8vo, ap- 

peared in 1828; a cheap two-shilling edition has 

recently been issued. James GILBERT. 
2, Devonshire Grove, Old Kent Road. 


Jetsam, Frorsam, AND LaGan (2™ xii. 357, 
427, 508.) —It seems a pity that the origin and 
meaning of these terms, after having been so well 
settled by previous correspondents, should have 
been again unsettled by A. A. 

Neither jetsam nor flotsam are directly from 
the Latin; and, independently of graver reasons, 
it seems inconsistent to derive ligan from that 
source. 

The general idea is that of things abandoned or 
unowned, waifs and estrays of the ocean; and not 
that of things in any way secured or appropriated, 
by being tied up. Lig is still a common provin- 
cialism for lie; e. g. “ Where’s my hammer?” 
“ There her ligs” ; and I think no philological in- 
genuity will ever prove these three words to mean 
either more or less than things ¢hrown overboard ; 
things found floating, and thing lying stranded. 

Doveras ALLPoRT. 


In the derivation which he gives for ligan, all the 
text-books are on the side of A. A.; but, as far as 
I have seen, they all rely solely on the authority 
of Sir Edward Coke, who, in Sir Henry Con- 
stable’s case, says that ligan comes a ligando 
(5 Rep. 106.) The derivation does not appear to 
me to be satisfactory, and I have no great respect 
for Sir Edward Coke as an etymologist. 1am 
therefore led to inquire whether, independent of 
him, there is any authority in favour of the deri- 
vation in question. Yerac. 


Scorcu Weatuer Proverss §, xii. 500.) 
— Another one is — 
“Tf Candlemas Day be wet and foul, 
The half of the winter ’s gane at Yule; 
If Candlemas Day be dry and fair, 
The half of the winter ’s to come and mair.” 
Anon. 


Rats Leavine A §. xii. 502.) 
— I recently heard an accomplished gentleman of 
Orkney, whose residence is in one of the islands, 
tell that, as a boy, walking with his father, they 
one day came upon an immense number of rats 
proceeding towards the shore, where they saw them 


take to the sea, and swim off. From the point of | 


their departure, the nearest land opposite must 
be several miles, and as the currents among the 
Orkney Islands run with great force, it is scarcely 
conceivable that they could have succeeded in 
making their way across, This seems even more 
remarkable than their leaving a sinking ship, 
when their instinct may some how teach them 
that their only chance of safety is to get clear of 
the vessel before she founders. ANonN. 


Not having seen any reply to the Query upon 


1. Jaw. 25, 


this subject, I forward the following extract, which 
throws some light upon the inquiry : — 

“ At the beginning of our voyage an incident occurred 
which had considerable influence on the men’s cheerful- 
ness. This was the jumping overboard of a rat, just as we 
were getting well out to sea, which, after swimming 
round a circle two or three times, struck out in the direc- 
tion of the shore. I believe it went over to escape from the 
pigs; for these animals seemed to have a great taste for 
rats, and I had myself seen them wrangling over one not 
long before, and I told the men so; but they preferred to 
believe that the act was a voluntary one on the part of 
the rat, and indicative of misfortune to the ship.” —Leisure 
Hour, Jan. 16, 1862, p. 37. 


It seems, then, to be a nautical superstition. 
VEDETTE. 


have heard in Hertfordshire of a similar occur- 
rence to that mentioned by B. H. C. In this 
case, however, the young wolf had attracted at- 
tention by worrying sheep at night. The matter 
may be easily explained by the habit of import- 
ing fox-cubs from France. It has often happened 
that among these cubs a young wolf has made its 
appearance. L. A. M. 


Enoutsu Ampassapors To France (3" S. i. 11.) 
— The following is the information required by 
Secunpum Orpinem : — 

John Frederick Sackville, Duke of Dorset, 
1783, till 

1784, Daniel Hales, minister plenipotentiary, ad 
interim, April 28. 

1785. Right Hon. Wm. Eden (afterward Earl 
of Auckland), envoy extraordinary and minister 
plenipotentiary for commercial affairs, Dee. 9. 

Mr. Eden remained till 1790, when George 
Granville, Earl Gower, was appointed ambassador 
on June 11. He was recalled in Sept. 1792, and 
diplomatic relations were suspended till Oct. 13, 
1796, when James Lord Malmesbury was sent 
over as ambassador extraordinary and minister 
plenipotentiary for negociating a treaty of peace. 
R. J. Courtney. 


New Street Square. 


Tue Laveu or a Cutrp i. 31.) —On 
reading these lines, I could not, fail being struck 
with the similarity in the tone of the lines given 
by your correspondent and those by Eliza Cook 
of the following : — 

*T love it, I love it, and who shall dare, 

To chide me for loving that old arm chair,” &c. 

I have given these lines in extenso, but you 
need not give more in the reply than the first two 
lines, as it is intended only to ask the reader to 
observe the comparison, and to inquire at the 
same time if the authors of the different poems 
| are not one and the same person. 
ouN Nurse Cuapwics. 


Mr. Serseant Joun Curstror Barox 
i, 29.) — Mr. Foss is correct in his sugges 


Worves tn (2™ xii. 453.) —I 
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tion that this gentleman was the nephew of Colonel 
John Birch, the eminent parliamentary com- 
mander, whose career he shortly describes. A full 
account of the family may be seen in pp. 70-120 
in one of the publications of the Chetham Society, 
entitled, A History of the ancient Chapel of Birch, 
in Manchester Parish, by the Rev. ca Booker, 
M.A., F.S.A. Mr. Foss will find there that the 
Serjeant was the second son of the Rev. Thomas 
Birch, 
shire, and afterwards Vicar of Preston, by his wife 
Mary 
youngest daughter of his uncle the Colonel, who 
had by his will left her his estates on condition of 
her agreeing to that marriage. After this lady's 
death the Serjeant married, secondly, Letitia 
Hampden of St. Andrews, Holborn, but left no 
issue by either wife. C. ve D. 


Miscellancous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


The History of Scottish Poetry. By David Irving, 
LL.D., Author of the Life of Buchanan, &c. Edited by 


tector of Hampton Bishop, in Hereford- | 
—: and that he married Sarah the | 


| L. Mordacque, M.A, 


when he finds the variety of forms which that dialect 
assumes in different parts of the county. ‘This little 
volume of nearly 500 pages, devoted to the dialect of 
Leeds, exhibits the peculiarities of language in that dis- 
trict, and the forms in which it differs from the “talk of 
the people” in adjoining localities; and these are well 
and clearly exhibited by the author’s conversations and 
tales of common life (which show no small artistic skill) ; 
while the Glossary and Notices of the Manners, Customs, 
and Folk Lore of the district cive a completeness to the 
book which entitles it toa high place among works illus- 
trative of the Provincial Dialects of England. 


History of the Names of Men, Nations, and Places in 
their connection with the Progress of Civilisation. From the 
French of Eusebius Salverte. Translated by the Rey. H. 
Vol. I. (J. R. Smith.) 

“What is in a name?” said Shakspeare! “ Notre nom 
propre c'est nous-mémes,” replies the Frenchman; and M, 
Salverte’s clever and elaborate //istory of Names, which 


| M. Mordacque has transiated for the benefit of English 


John Aitken Carlyle, M.D, With a Memoir and Glossary. | 


(Edmonston & Douglas.) 

As this is the last, so it is certainly not the least valu- 
able book, for which students of Scottish literature are 
indebted to the learning and research of Dr. Irving. The 
long list of works written by Dr. Irving, from his Life 
of Robert Fergusson, published upwards of sixty years 
since, to his Lives of Scottish Writers, which appeared in 
1839, give evidence of those preliminary studies which 
were essential to the production of a satisfactory history 
of Scottish Poetry; and the consequence is, that this 
new volume by Dr. Irving abounds at once in accurate 


and solid information, and in a shrewd and intelligent | , - Ls 
| to add, an admirable sketch of the lamented Prince Con- 


criticism on the Poets of Scotland, from Thomas the 
Rymer to the close of the last century. Its value, there- 
fore, to Scottish readers is at once obvious. But the in- 
timate relation which existed between the early literature 


readers, forms only a part of a larger scheme in which the 
accomplished French Author proposes to treat of Civili- 
sation from the earliest historic periods to the conclusion 
of the eighteenth century. No one who has read any of 
M. Salverte’s writings, but must be aware of the amount 
of learning and ingenuity with which he supports his 
ofttimes very original opinions. The origin of names has 
of late years occupied a good deal of attention in this 
country. The subject interests every one, for every one 
bas a name; and, as our Author observes, “our proper 
name is our individuality ;:” but no more interesting con- 
tribution to this peculiar branch of study has been fur- 
nished than that for which we are now indebted to the 
labours of Mr. Mordacque. 

The new number of The Quarterly Review opens with a 
very important paper on Railway Control, of which the 
means which may best be made available are, in the 
opinion of the writer, competition and publicity. The 
Autobiography of Miss Cornelia Knight, and the Life of 


| Lord Castlereagh, furnish the Biographical Notices — 


always so pleasing in the Quarterly ; to which we ought 


| sort. The writings of Mr. Dasent and Mr. Metcalfe furnish 
materials for an instructive paper on Iceland, which is 


| followed by one on the Jevival of Spain. 


of Scotland and that of England invests it also with no | 


common interest for us; not only for the information it 
affords upon the subject of Scottish Poetry, but as a com- 
panion or supplement to Warton’s invaluable work; and 
the writings of John Barbour, Robert Henrvson, William 
Dunbar, Gavin Douglas, and others of these Northern 
worthies, will be found to throw new and invaluable light 
upon the writings of Gower and Chaucer, and well repay 
the attention of English students. 


The Proverbs of Scotland, collected and arranged with 
Notes Explanatory and Illustrative, and a Glossary. By 
Alexander Hislop. (Porteous & Hislop, Glasgow.) 

When we state that the present is both the most ex- 
tensive and most systematic Collection of Scottish Pro- 
verbs which has yet been given to the public, we say 
enough to recommend the book to all lovers of Proverbial 
Literature. 

The Dialect of Leeds and its Neighbourhood, illustrated 
by Conversations and Tales of Common Life, Se. Towhich 
«re added a Copious Glossary, Notices of the various Anti- 
yuities, Manners, and Customs, and General Folk Lore of 
the Districts, (J. Russell Smith.) : 


The “ home-keeping” Londoner, whose ideas of what 
the Yorkshire dialect is have been formed from the 
Yorkshireman of our popular drama, will be astonished 


The £duca- 
tional Code, and the American Crisis, furnish the political 
ballast which every Quarterly is expected to carry. 

In the new Number of The Museum, Quarterly Maga- 
zine of Education, Literature, and Science, our literary 
friends, who are not interested in the able papers on edu- 
cational subjects which it contains, will find two articles 
— Ascham and his Schooimaster and Geoffrey Chaucer —- 
well deserving their perusal, 
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Evans and Wright's Historical Account of Gillray’s Caricatures; and 
Wright's England under the House of Hanover. 

Ixpocres. Jn the two Books of Common Prayer, temp. King Edward 
r 1589 and 1552, as we in the Seale d Bow sk of \662, the passage 
in the Litan y reads In all time of our wealth,”’ t weal. 

Examen. The Marble Arch from Buckingham Palace was set up at 
land Gate, March 29, 1851. 

Cvnious. On the peculiar attributes of the Seventh Son, see ist 8. vols, 
iii., v., X., xii. 

Zera. The commendatory verses prefixed to Robert Baron's 
Mirza, 1617, are by J. Hall; Jo. Quart s, Fellow of Peter H 
bridge; Ro. Hills, Esq.; Jo. Cary, M.A.; and EB. Manny 


Robert Nevrile’s comedy, ‘The Poor Scholar, 162 .are signed FE. M.; 
and W. W.— In Herwlett’s College Life. isa drame atie 
piece of one act. entitled,” rm ; or, t consisting 
of five scones: see vob. iii. pr Fra Cipolla 
1838, dors not ce any amatic piece Dothy's AP theosis of 
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all Commontcations ror Tae Evrton should be addressed. 
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